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ABSTRACT 

This document .focuses on the problems of transferring 
credit facing undergraduate transfer students. Following introductory 
material, chapter 2 discusses the major dimensions of the dilemma. 
Chapter 3 covers articulation between junior and senior institutions 
of higher education. Chapter 4 reviews nontraditional study and * 
external degree programs. Armed services personnel and prison inmates 
as college transfer students are studied in chapter 5 and 6. Chapter 
7 reviews current studies by national educational organizations. . 
Major findings indicate the ratio of new transfer students to 
freshmen has risen from 7.5% in 1963 to 8,1% in 1968. .More mature and 
more? nontraditional students will be seeking college degrees ^ many of 
them with previous college courses or life experiences creditable 
toward a degree. (MJM) 
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FORBVORD 



The Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FifCE) was estab- 
lished by Presidential order in 1964 (Executive Order 11185) to coordinate 
the wide-ranging educational activities of Federal agencies. Its major 
purpose is to engage in a continuing appraisal of the relationship 
between Federal educational programs and the educational needs and goals 
of the Nation in order to develop sound public policy and to facilitate 
coordination of Federal educational activities. 

FICE consists of representatives of 25 Federal agencies. Members :ire 
usually the chief educational policy officer of the agency or his designate. 
The chairman is the Assistant Secretary for Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The monthly plenary sessions customarily 
involve 30 to 40 conferees, including guests and consultants from educa- 
tional organizations outside the government. Subcommittees, task forces, 
and other work groups are appointed to deal with particular issues as 
deemed appropriate by FICE. Among the areas of concern currently being 
addressed are career education, educational consumer protection, education 
and the arts, and higher education for disadvantaged minorities. 

The Task Force on Trar!:fer of Credits in Higher Education was estab- 
lished early in 1970. It was the result of discussions initiated by the 
Depm^tment of Defense concerning the growing number of .\rmed Services 
personnel seeking undergraduate college education and degrees at the 
baccalaureate ':L9vel. As transient students, enrolling in different 
colleges and universities as they are moved from one post to another. 
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servicemen are finding it difficult to transfer academic credit from one 
institution to the next. - 

A review of this problem with staff of the Veterans Administration, 
the U.S. Office of Education and with other Federal agencies and with the 
American Council on Education revealed a similar situation with respect 
to mobile civilian students. Except for recognizing that the severity of 
the problem appeared to be increasing, however, there was little data on 
the number of students involved and the diversity of major causative 
factors. To develop necessary background information and to suggest 
possible directions to resolve problems was the assignment given the 
Task Force*. 

Samuel M. Burt, formerly special assistant to the Dean, College of 
Continuing Education, The American University, Washington, D.C, and 
currently an educational consultant, was enployed by the Task Force to 
review and assemble information available on the credit transfer problems 
of undergraduate students. This report presents the findings of his 
study. 



Dr. Marie. Martin 
Chaiman, FICE 
Task Force on Transfer of 
Credits in Higher Education . 



Bernard Michael 

Executive Director 

Federal Interagency Committee 

on Education 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



As a general rule, students seeking to transfer from one Insti- 
tution of higher education to another will experience no difficulty in 
transferring course credits if they have a C+ grade average or better, 
are in good standing at an accredited institution, and make no change 
in their major program of studies, except. 



The exceptions in policies and practices among colleges and univer- 
sities for accepting transfer students are almost as diverse in number and 
variety as there are Insitutlons. Reactions of researchers concerned with 
the problems faced by undergraduate college transfer students range from 
that of Winandy and Grath who stated, 

"Transfer students .are too often the victims of 
whim and fancy. "1 

to the more restrained ob .jr: ' .Ion of Hoy that, 

"Unfortunately, most student transfers are accomplished 
in isolated patterns with only a modest degree of co- 
operation between the insti tutions ."2 



Donald H. Winandy and Robert A. McGrath, "A Study of Admissions Policies 
and Practices for Transfer Students in MlinoTs", College and University , 
Winter, 1970. American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, Washington, D.C. 

^John C. Hoy, "Admission of the Transfer Student to Upper Class Standing" 
(chapter in Asa S. Knowles, editor-in-chief, Handbook of College and Unl~ 
Q ersi ty Administration: Academic , New York, McGraw Hill Book Co., 1970) 



There Is more than sufficient evidence to support the conclusion that 
while a number of colleges and universities welcome the transfer student 
as a means for filling class vacancias created by normal upperclassmen 
attrition, most institutions of higher education appear less than enthusi- 
astic. Mo5t institutions relegate the undergraduate transfer student to 
second class status In the admi'^ssions process as well as In services pro- 
vided once he is enrolled. 

The diversity of patterns of admission requirements applied to trans- 
fer students by colleges and universities throughout the United States was 



reported In a recent study of 624 senior (4-year) Institutions which en- 
rolled a total of 209,368 transfer students In the Fall of 1370. It should 
be^ noted that a number of the institutions insisted that all the require- 
ments listed in Table 1 be met if the grade-point average achieved by the 
student at his previous college was at a questionably acceptable level of 
the receiving institution. 

TABLE 1 ■ 



Variety of Requirements to be Met by 
Transfer Students for Admission 
to Four Year Colleges 



Fall ]S70i 








NUMBER OF 


INSTITUTIONS 




(TOTAL 


- eik) 


REQUIREMENTS 


YES 


NO 


Achievement Tests 


135 


k8$ 


Scholastic Aptitude Test 


267 


357 


Minimum high school GPA or rank 


173 


h5^ 


Minimum GPA for previous college study 


507 


117 


Minimum number of academic credits 


179 


kkS 


Interview with an institutional official 


19^ 


k30 


Physical examination 


522 


102 


Appl ication fee 


523 


101 


Information concerning previous disciplinary 






action 


k32 


192 



^Arthur Sundeen and Thomas Goodale, "Student Personnel Programs and the 
'Transfer Student", NASPA Journal, Volume 9, Number 3, January 1972 
' (National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, Bloomlngton, 
Indiana). ]-2 



It is interesting to note that despite the fact all these students 
were transferring from one college to another, slightly more than 25% 
of the receiving Institutions required the high school record, and over 
^0^ required the Scholastic Aptitude Test, Both these requirements must 
also be met by entering freshmen in order to determine potential for suc- 
cess in college studies. That a college record is already available for 
the transfer student seems to make no difference in the entrance require- 
ments. Thus a "late bloomer" student whose college record does meet the 
minimal admissions requirements could be rejected by the more selective 
colleges because of a poor high school record. 

Hoy's statement concerning the lack of cooperation between colleges 
and universities in dealing with the transfer student is very much an 
understatement of the . probl em when analyzed in terms ofactual admissions 
office practices (see Appendices A, B and C) . A good case could be made 
that instiitut ions of higher education view each other with considerable 
suspicion as to the quality of course offerings ^nd academic standards, 
regardless of accreditation statusi 

An illustration of this lack of cooperation and insistence by indi- 
vidual institutions in maintaining their own standards and requirements for 
admission of transfer students is the report describing admissions policies 
and practices of Illinois colleges and universities during 1967"1968, In 
that year more than 30,000 students had transferred from one college to 
another, including some 7>500 (25^) transfers from senior institutions to 
two-year public colleges. Of the 100 Institutions of higher education In 
Illinois, all but one participated In the study, as Indicated In Table 2. 



TABLE 2 



Illinois Colleges and Universities Participating 
in Statewide Study of Admissions Policies 
and/ Practices for Transfer Students 
School Year 1967"68^" 



TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


NUMBER 


Publ Ic Universi ties 


8 


Public Two-Year Colleges 


33 


Private Universities 


9 


Private Four-Year Colleges 


38 


Private Two-Year Colleges 


1 1 


TOTAL 


99 



Summarizing the results of this survey, Winandy and McGrath^ found that 
1. One-third of all the institutions do not define what a 
transfer student means to them. Almost 50^ of the public 
. two-year colleges report they have no definition. Among 
those institutions which had definitions, the following 
were offered: 

a. A person who has at some time registered at another 
college whether or not lie completed any work. 

b. A student who, presents : 

(1) six semester hours of credit 

(2) 10, 12, and 15 semester hours-^of credit 

(3) 17 quarter hours of credit. 

c. College attendance one term or more. 

d. Applicants with at least one year but not more than two 
years of full-time college work. 



Winandy and McGrath, op cit. 
'Winandy and McGrath, op cit. 



Most two-year colleges do not require a minimum grade point 
average for admission of transfer students while most senior 
institutions 

Almost one-ha r of the institutions will admit a student 
whose transcript states he is in good standing regardless of 
his grade point civerage. 

Three multicampus institutions classify a student who changes 
campus as a "transfer." These include an institution that 
publishes a single catalog and faculty listing for all its 
campuses . 

Approximately 25% of the institutions classify as a "transfer", 
a student with extension, correspondence or examination credit. 
However, most institutions consider only credit earned in 
residence. 

At only two senior institutions does a student holding an asso- 
ciate degree from a junior college have an advantage over the 
non-graduate. Nor does the associate degree satisfy the general 
education requirements of four year colleges. This despite the 
Illinois Master Plan for Higher Education which is so designed 
that students are expected to normally progress -^rom two-yeor 
to four-year institutions. 

Over 50% of the institutions reported they would accept "D" grades 
for transfer, but 2/3 of the private institutions would not. 
a. Sortie limitations on the affirmative responses included 
allowances that 15%, 20% or 25% of work transferred 
could be "D" grades if the overall transferable grade point 
* average is high enough. 

1-5 



8. Approximately 2^% of the Institutions, almost all non-public, 
and five public two-year colleges, allow credit only for courses 
that are counterparts to their own courses. 

The WInandy and McGrath study makes the obvious point that the trans- 
fer student despite his numbers, is often considered as something of an 
educational oddity. When he applies for transfer, he is taking his chances 
on the number of credit hours which will be accep for transfer by any 
partlcij'iar institution. He rarely knows how his previous record will be 
evaluaued, <^nd a number of institutions (1/3) fail to provide a student 
with a copy of his transfer credits until he appears for registration. 
Since public Junior college enrollment was kQ.]% of enrollment in Illinois 
public higher education in 1968 and continuing to grow, and most graduates 
who go on to higher education will transfer to senior institutions in 
Illinois, there is certainly an t Tiperat i ve for developing rationa; policies 
and some standardization of practices to overcome many of the absurdities 
currently jfvecting the transfer student in Illinois. Some of the major 
problems .»'^ced by the Illinois system in attempting to systematize its 
transfer r^tudent admissions policies and practices are described in 
Appendix C. 

Illinois does not appear to be worse nor better than any of the 
other state systems of higher education wi^th respect to admissions of 
the transfer student* So diverse are the admissions requi rements that 
Barron's Educational Series has seen a market for a Handbook^ to assist 

Nicholas C* Proia and Barbara J. Drysdale, Barron's Handbook of College 
Transfer Information (Woodbury, New York; Barron's Educational Series, 
Incorporated , 1971 TRevision)), Also, see. The College Handbook , 
(Princeton, J.J.; College Entrance Examination Board, 1972) 



the transfer student In selecting a college in which he may be admitted. 
The Handbook lists, by states, whether or not any of the following re- 
quirements are applicable to each institution In that state: 

High School Record 

Minimum Grade Point Average 

Minimum Credit Hours 

Tests (including types of tests) 

Semester, quarter-hours, etc. 

Recommendations 

D grades transfer with degree 

A. A, degree for junior class status 

Deadline dates for applications 

Financial aid available 

Not listed, unfortunately, is information of importance to a growing 

number of transfer students as to whether or not the colleges will accept: 

Correspondence courses 

College Level Examination Program General and 

Subject Exami nat I ons 
United States Armed Forces Institute correspondence 

courses and examinations 
Education and training programs provided by the 

Armed Forces 

For this information, an applicant must still refer to individual insti- 
tution catalogs. 

But conege catalogs usually raise more questions than they answer 
for the transfer student. The information relating to the transfer student 
is too often vague, unorganized and dispersed throughout the catalog ac- 
cording to Robert R. Ansrett, Coordinator for Transfer Student Admissions 
at the 3tat9, University of New York, Buffalo. He points out that the 
transfer applicant frequently has to assemble a mass of confusing and 
sometimes contradictory, information from the receiving institution, and 
comes "to view the transfer process as a mysterious procedure not fully 
understood until long after arriving at the college to which he had 
transferred. ^ 



Robert R. Anstett, "Transfer Made Easier," Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
Vol/ 50,' No, 10^ June, 1972 (American Personnel and Viuiaqnce fsssoc»at\on, 
Wqshi^n^ton, D.C.) 



To eliminate much of the confusion, Anstett's Institution has 



published a manual for use by students seeking to transfer to SUNY 
(Buffalo) , 

"No longer is the prospective student required to piece together 
information received from different sources. No longer Is he re- 
quired to wait until enrolling at the institution before completely 
understanding how he arrived. The bulletin has been developed to 
provide the student with the information he desires and needs to 
know about transferring before entering the process. 

Of particular interest to this research paper are the special depart- 
mental requirements for transfer students as described in the SUNY (Buffalo) 
manual. Some of these are listed below: 

"1. Architecture — All entering students should have the equivalent 
of two years of college level courses equaling at least 60 credit 
hours. It is recommended that these studies include the humanties 
and some specialization In subjects related to architecture such as 
engineering, construction technology, drawing and design. An appli- 
cant who does not have the required 60 credit hours may apply for 
special permission for entrance from the Admissions Committee of the 
School of Architecture and Environmental Design. 

"2. Art — A portfolio is required of prospective Studio Art appli- 
cants, including Art Education. The portfolio is not required of 
Art History applicants. For specific details contact the Art De- 
partment, State University of New York at Buffalo, ^2^0 Ridge Leci 
Campus, Amherst, New York. 

"3- Biology — Transfer applicants wishing to gain acceptance intc« 
the BIOLOGY MAJOR program are well advised to complete Inorganic 
Chemistry and Calculus as freshmen, and Organic Chemistry and Physics 
in the sophomore year. Students should also complete one or more 
courses in Biology (Botany or Zoology) with a "B" grade or better 
by the end of the sophomore year. Specific questions should be ad- 
dressed to the Committee for Undergraduate Affairs, Department of 
Biology, 102 Health Sciences Building, State University of New Yc rk 
at Buffalo. 

Chemistry — Students should complete one semester of Analytical 
Chemistry and two semesters of Physics, Calculus and Organic Cher istry 
before transferring. Those interested in continuing in Chemistrv 3t 
the post-graduate level are also urged to take two semesters of 
German. 



Anstett, ibid 



ERLC 
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Transfer courses may be used .to satisfy major program requirements 
if they are similar to courses offered at Buffalo, and require the 
same pre-requi sites. 

"5. Computer Science — Students intending to transfer as sophomores 
should have taken at least one semester of mathematics at the level 
of calculus, modern or linear algebra. Students transferring in as, 
juniors should have taken at least an additional semester of mathe- 
matics and a semester of computer science* Enrollment in the program 
is limited, and therefore, applicants are expected to have a good to 
excellent grade record for consideration. 

"6. Elementary Education — Closed to transfer students because of 
space 1 imitation. 

"7. Engineer i ng--Students who satisfactorily complete a two-year 
engineering science transfer curriculum should be prepared to enter 
the junior year of an engineering program at Buffalo, Programs for 
a B.S. degree have been arranged so that those who need to complete 
the technical courses required in the specialized engineering areas 
at Buffalo will have an opportunity to do so without loss of tImeJ'9 

While SUNY (Buffalo) has made the effort to bring together into a 
single publication its policies and practices for admitting transfer 
students, this can be viewed only as shedding light on the surface of an 
extremely deep-rooted problem. Even if all New York State universities 
were to publish the same type of booklet, the tremendous diversity of 
policies and practices within the system would still exist. 

There is nothing in the literature to suggest that researchers and 
authorities are opposed to diversity of educational programs, perceived 
missions, and academic freedom in and among institutions of higher edu- 
cation. However, they are concerned about the irrationality of the variety 
of admissions policies, procedures and practices. In support of a degree 
of diversity for good reasons, Richard W. Millard, director of Higher 
Education -ervices of the Education Commission of the States, points out 
that the transfer student really presents two different, but closely re- 
lated, problems: 



Q Anstett, ibid. 

ERIC 
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"One IS the problem of acceptance of credit a. d the other Is the 
requirements for completion of a program or degree. These two 
frequently get confused in the institutions themselves and the 
situation is aggravated by the fact that In a number of institu- 
tions the baccalaureate degree must be acquired within a certain spe- 
cified number of hours. As a result, what appears to be unwilling* 
ness to accept transfer credits may in fact be nonrelevance of the 
work in question to the program the student has chosen. The latter 
may be a more difficult problem than the first in ter.vs of trans- 
ferability and I am sure plagues students from occupational or vo-- 
cational backgrounds more than other students. In certain so-called 
vertical fields it becomes a far more pressing issue than in fields 
that In general are horizontal in character.... One possible approach 
to this is to recognize that in certain fields at least completion 
of the program and degree requirements may take longer than four years 
depending upon the particular academic background with which the 
student comes. Psychologically there is no question but that it would 
be advantageous for an institution to say that we accept all of the 
credits transferred but that the programmatic requirements must be 
fulfilled even though this may take five instead of four years ."'^ 

W, Todd Furniss, Director, Commission on Academic Affairs of the 

American Council on. Education suggests that 

"....many private institutions serve (and survive) by offering a 
program that depends for its success on the admission of a unique 
student body and the offering of a very special kind of program. 
To date, they have used the panoply of restrictive admissions and 
transfer regulations as a means of selecting the special students 
their character requires. If these means were denied them, they 
would have to find others that would do the same job, and if they 
were unable to find such other means, the institution might lose 
its special character and thus its clientele — and die.... 
In fact, of course, these special institutions enroll only a very 
small part of the college population _ 

Dr. Furniss further suggests that liberalization of transfer policies by 

public senior Institutions of higher education is an attainable goal, 

12 ^ 

and that certain private institutions might then follow suit. 

Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr,, president of the American Associ- 

ation of Community and Junior Colleges, Indicates several factors con- 
tributing to the diversity of transfer practices among senior institutions. 



^^In a letter dated September 11, 1972 to Bernard Michael, executive 
director, Federal Interagency Committee on Education. 

Q letter dated August 29, 1972 to Bernard Michael, executive director 
£[^(]]3l Interagency Committee on Education* 
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"Part of the transfer problem, at the present time, can be 
attributed to the fact that there has been a tremendgus expansion 
of educational opportunity at the Immediate post secondary levels. 
People of all ages and from various socioeconomic backgrounds are 
encouraged now to enroll for post secondary education. However, 
there has not been a parallel expansion of educational opportunity 
and capacity at the upper division levels, nor has there been a 
change in programs or in learning strategies to match the kind of 
accommodation to the characteristics of the student population that 
has taken place at lower division levels. One of the big problems 
we face therefore, is the fact that many students who have been en- 
couraged to continue with two years of education beyond the high 
school and whose level of aspirations as well as their achievements 
now suggest that they continue with upper division work are finding j 
it difficult to find appropriate upper division educational programs."- 

In view of the efforts of a number cf authorities to justify to some 
extent the rationale of the diversity of transfer student admission poli- 
cies and practices among institutions of higher education, it is interest- 
ing to note one of the major findings of :he Newman report, that, 

",.,,our colleges and universities have become extraordinarily 
similar. Nearly all 2500 institutions have adopted the same 
mode of teaching and learning. Nearly all strive to perform 
the same generalized educational mission Even the differ- 
ences in character of individual institutions are fading. It is no 
longer true that most students have real choices among differing 
institutions in which to seek a higher education, 

Newman's finding of a "homogenization of higher education" may be true 

for every facet of higher education except one — admissions criteria for 

transfer students. Perhaps the admissions officers and faculties of many 

colleges and universities have established a final bastion of diversity 

for their institutions, even if this diversity is based on nothing more 

than bureaucratic red tape of the admissions office to which have been 

added a variety of requirements supposedly reflecting a sense of special 

institutional mission. 

niln a letter dated August 31, ^972 to Bernard Michael, executive director, 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education 



Report on Higher Education (Washington, D.C., Office of Education. 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, March 1971, Page 12). 
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The detailed procedures and special considerations involved in 
determining a transfer applicant's eligibility for admission requr^es 
many admissions office staffs to spend a considerable amount of time in 
checking previous college catalogs to determine whether the course offered 
for transfer credit Is a counterpart of a course offered at the receiving 
college, computing grade point averages, and a whole host of other com- 
putational and cnrlcal activities. There is a mystique around the ad- 
missions process which baffles the comprehension of students, faculty, 
administrators, and government officials concerned with higher education. 
There is fairly universal agreement that this must be changed. For the 
admissions process can and does have an Important Impact on the present 
as well as on the future of the transfer student, particularly if any 
courses previously taken and paid for at one college are rejected by the 
receiving institution. Sometimes, in order to avoid repetition of course 
work, extra time In college, and additional tuition expenses, a transfer 
student will change his study plarts just to be admitted to an Institution 
which will accept all his previous course work and grades so that he can 
obtain a college degree in a minimum time period. This happens particu- 
larly when a student meets the Institution's general admission require- 
ments, but is rejected by the department of his major study. He then has 
the options of changing to another department of major study which will 
accept any student who meets the Institution's general admissions require- 
ments, or attempt to enroll in another Institution. However, the latter 
option is frequently estopped because the student is notified of. the col- 
lege's decision too late to Initiate the admissions procedure in another 
Institution for Immediate enrollment. Practically all colleges and uni- 
versities defer review of applications from transfer students In favor of 

freshmen appl Icants. 
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Many commentators have long been calling for reforms in the transfer 
student admissions policies such as s impi i cat i on , standardization, or at 
least greater articulation between public two-yeqr ^nd four-year institu- 
tions within a state system. Other commentators feel that despite some 
validity to the arguments of the reformers, the "horrible case studies" 
are typical of a mere handful of students. What little hard data and evi- 
dence is available in the literature can be used to make a pl>^usible case 
for either side of the controversy, depending, usually, on whether the 
student or the institution is being considered. As indicated in the next 
section of this paper, it has been estimated that approximately 13% of the 
transfer students lose the equivalent of at least one semester's credit 
hours in the process. Shall we be indignant about this, or shall we point 
with satisfaction to the 87% of the students who do not lose one semester's 
credit, and forggt about other students who lose less than a semester* s 
credit? Or, from the viewpoint of national policy relating to higher edu* 
cation, isn't there a third side to the argument? 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE MAJOR DIMENSIONS OF THE DILEMMA 

A, Some Numbers and Percenta g es Relating to Transfer Students 

That the "Illinois Story" is typical of many state systems of higher 
education is confirmed by several studies conducted during the late 
1960's and supported by several Investigations reported in the past two 
years, A I966 landmark study of IA6 four-year colleges closely repre- 
sentative of all colleges in the U,S, permitted projection of the data 
on a national basis. The absolute numbers, and some of the trends 
postulated by the authors of the study, Will Ingham and FIndlkyan, are 
invalidated to some extent, of course, by the unforeseen dramatic changes 
which have taken place In our economy, our society, and on our campuses 
during the last five years. However, many of the relationships between 
the various aspects of the student transfer problem are undoubtedly valid 
and certainly useful for analytic purposes. Set forth In Table 3 below 
are selected miscellaneous data provided by that study which permits 
important Insights and allows for Interpolation with data from more recent 
stud les. 

TABLE 3^ 

Selected Miscellaneous National Estimate Data Concerning 
Students Transferring to Fou r-Year Col 1 eges and Universities 

Fall, 1966 



1, Number of applicants ^31,800 

2, Number of applicants who actually enrolled 233,800 (5^^) 
3- Percent of applicants with grade levels from ' { • 

previous col lege: 

a. C+ and over (2,5 and above) h5Z 

b. C (2,0 - 2,^) 3k% 

c. C- (under 2) 2]% 



Warren W, Will Ingham and Nurhan FIndlkyan, Patterns of Admission for 
Transfer Students , College Entrance Examination Dosir'a, New York, bb 
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Percent of applicants rejected 32% 

5. Rejection rate of applicants by preyiQU^ type 
of col 1 e^ej 

a. Four-year college 35% 

b. Two-year college transfer 2h% 

c. Two-year Vocational and Technical 62% 

6. Percent of transfer students from two-year colleges . k3% 

7. Rejection rate of students with C-* or better averages 
who were applying for transfer from public two-year 
colleges to public four-year institutions In same state ]0% 

8. Percent of students who lost at least one serDester's 

credit after transferring 13% 

9. Percent of students receiving financial aid ]k% 
(Note: Percent of all new freshmen receiving 

financial aid was 33%) 

Before commenting on the significance of the above data, additional 
information from two other studies is presented. 

The most recent valid national enrol Iment statistics concerning 
transfer students Is available from a U.S. Office of Education study of 
Fall, 1968 enrol IfTients in 2,495 institutions of higher education.^ Con- 
ducted in cooperation with the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers, it was found that new transfer students in 
1968 numbered 455,867, approximately 8.0% of the total undergraduate 
student body. 

TABLE k 

Status of Undergraduate Students in All 
Institutions of Higher Education 
Fall, 19683 

UNDERGRADUATE STATUS ALL INSTITUTIONS PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PEf^CENT NUMBER ' PERCENT 

Total 5.683,300 100 4,068,204 100 1,^,096 100 

First-time students 1,571,579 27.7 1,155,420 28.4 ^^'416,159 25.8 

New transfer students 455,867 8.0 355,724 8.7 100,143 6.2 

Returning students 3,655,854 64.3 2,557,060 62.9 1,098,794 68 



^ Residence and Migration of College Students , National Center for Educational 



statistics, U.b. urfice or tducatlon, Washington, D.C. , 197Q (Note: This same 
p^^ly will be conducted again in 1973). 

^Wffliur Sundeen and Thomas Goodale, op. cit. 
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It Is of interest to note that this number Is almost exactly double 
the number of enrolled transfer students 35 estJr<iated In the I966 study 
by Willingham and Flndikyan, Additional supporting evidence that the 
Will Ingham and FIndfkyan study underestimated the number of transfer 
students enrolled In college (or that there has been a tremendous in- 
crease between I966 and 1970) is the study of 62k senior Institutions 
which reported enrolling 209,368 transfer students In 1970^* As will 
be noted from Table 5, the study included many more institutions than 
the Willingham and Findikyan study, but did not project the findings 
nationally, yet there were almost as many transfer students enrolled in 
the 62k institutions in 1970 as estimated for all Institutions in I966! 

TABLE 5 

Number of Student? Who Transferred prom Various 
Types of Inaci tut ions of Higher Education 
To 62^ Senior Institutions 
Fan > 1970^ 

JNSTITUTIONS TRANSFERRED FROM NUMBER PERCENT 

Community-Junior Colleges 117^25^ 55 

Public four-year institutions 56,692 27 

Pr i vate four-year i nsti tut ions 35,^22 18 

While Willingham and Findikyan estimated that the percentage of 
transfer students from two-year institutions in I966 was h3%f Sundeen 
and Go^dale found the percentage was 55? in 1970. This finding is con- 
sistent with the increasing number of community and Junior colleges opened 
and their growing enrollments — during the Intervening years. Unfortunately, 
no data is available on this matter from the U.S. Office of Education 
1968 study. 

Ti 

Sundeen and Goodale, ibid. 
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Table 6 further supports the probability that a major percentage 
of students transferring to senior Institutions came from two-year 
Junior and community colleges. While It Is Indicated that of the 
transfer students entered the four-year Institutions In the Junior year. 
It is quite likely that many entering In the freshmen and sophomore 
classes actually had graduated from Junior and community col leges. This 
statement is supported by Wlllingham and Findikyan's finding that 13^ of 
the transfer students lost at least one semester or more of credit when 
transferring. Furthermore, if senior insti tutlons were to liberalize 
their admissions practices to lower the rejection rate of Junior and 
community college vocational and technical education programs — estimated 
by Wlllingham and Findikyan at 62% of the total number of students re- 
jected for transfer — an even higher percentage of transfer students would 
be entering the upper class levels of the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. Many observers of higher education practices are calling for 
such liberalization with Initial steps being taken by the regional ac- 
crediting associations, In cooperation with the American Vocational As-- 
sociation and the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
to accredit post-secondary school vocational and technical education 
programs, 

TABLE 6 

Percentage of Transfer Students Entering at 
Various Class Levels In 62^ Senior 
Receiving Institutions 
Pall, 1970> 

CLASS PERCENT 

Freshmen 16 

Sophomore 35 

Junior k2 

Senior j / 



gP^(^"Sundeen and Goodale, op. cit. 



B, Vocatlcnal and Technical Education Course Transfer Credit and C^SE 
While such accreditation might contribute to the resolution of the 
problem, a more realistic solution for both the sKort and long run might 
better be modeled on the program devel oped by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation's Commission on Accreditation of Servicemen's Experience (CASE) 
for evaluating Armed Services education and training courses for suggested 
college credits. There appears to be considerable similarity between the 
Armed Services education and training activities and the vocational and 
technical education programs of two-year post-secondary Institutions. 
CASE is currently studying the need for the evaluation of the vocational- 
technical service school programs at the junior college level for college 
credit transfer purposes. The Commission established a special committee 
during its May, 1972 meeting to explore this possibility and to report 
back to the Commission at its October 30, 1972 meeting. According to 
Dr. Cornelius P. Turner, executive director of CASE, 

"It seems quite likely that the Commission will undertake 
the evaluation of the vocational-technical courses offered 
by the Armed Forces of the United States in terms of 
terminal junior college credit. If approved by the Com- 
mission members, the project will get underway^in 1973 and 
be completed in about a year's time"^ 

If the thesis of this proposition can be realized, hundreds of 
thousands of individuals who have been and are being denied college credit 
for so-called "non-academic" work in post-secondary vocational and tech- 
nical institutions will be benefited. Precedents are already available, e.g.. 



In a memo from Cornelius P. Turner to Dr. W. Todd Furniss, American / 
Council on Education, dated August 9, 1972 •forwarded to Bernard Michael, 
executive director of the federal Interagency Committee on Education. 
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a. Some 15 colleges, including Massachusetts Institute of Te.chnolQgy 
grant up to two years credit to graduates gf th^ RCA Institute's courses 
in electronic technology. The University of Minnesota will award one 
credit hour toward a B.A. or A. A. for every 32 class hours spent In a con- 
trol data course of the Control Data Institute. The longest such course, 
Computer Technology, takes 1,000 hours (at a cost of $2,650) anu would en- 
title the student to 32 credit hours, about one year*s academic work. The 
New York Institute of Technology, under special arrangements made with the 
National Tool, Die, and Precision Machinery Association, will award one 
year of college credit to individuals who have completed 5 year apprentice- 
ships as tool and die makers, 

b. South Carolina recently reported that great strides have been 

made in arranging for colleges and universities within, and in nearby 

7 

states, to accept graduates of its 13 Technical Education Centers, 
Lander College will accept students into a B.S, degree In Technical Edu- 
cation while Appalachian State University and the University of North 
Carolina at Charlotte will accept students into their Engineering Tech- 
nology Programs. Coker College will accept graduates with an Associate 
Degree in the Business Division toward a B,S. in Administration, Clemson 
University accepts credits from ar Associate Degree Engineering Program. 
Other institutions accepting transfer of particular courses on an indi- 
vidual basis are Georgia Tech and the University of South Carolina. 

Acceptance of vocational and technical education post-secondary 
courses for transfer credit by colleges and universities is undoubtedly 



Addison Barker, '^Transferring TEC Credits'^ Impact , South Carolina 
Technical Education CommJ ttee, Col umbia, South Carolina, May, 1972, 
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a growing movement throughout the U.S. it will grpw much more rapidly 
if the CAiE program for Armed Services educational and training programs 
is expanded to become operational for civilian schools and programs. 

Since the work of the Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences (case) is the basis for several major new directions suggested 
for consideration in this paper, It is appropriate to present some pertinent 

information concerning CASE's 1968 edition of "A Guide to the Evaluation 

o 

of Educational Experiences In the Armed Services.' This Guide contains 
a listing of collegiate credit recommendations for 8,811 formal service 
school training programs. It was financed by the Department of Defense 
and the Veterans Administration, with the encouragement and assistance of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, and the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The cooperation of hundreds of educators was enlisted 
In evaluating the many service school programs and courses. The Guide is 
utilized by college admissions officers in helping determine whether or 
not, and how much college credit is to be given for a specific service 
school program or course. Among the typical entries in the Guide is the 
, following for two drafting courses offered by the Army: 
1. General Drafting (Entry) 
2* General Drafting 

Locations : Engineer School, Fort Belvoir, Virginia; 

Engineer Training Center, Port Leonard Wood, Missouri 
Length : 9 weeks 

Objectives : To train enlisted personnel in. general drafting 
details, cartographic, model making, and related 
drafting activi ties. 



Cornelius P. Turner, (ed) , A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
^ Experiences in the Armed Services, American Council on Education, 
EBslC Washington, D.C., 1968 



lnstruc::Ions ; Principles and technic^ues of drafting; projection 

theory^; preparation of plans, elevations , and views; 
construction of buildings, bridges, and roads; methods 
of construction, computations, and materials used In 
construction work by blue print reading. 

Credit recommendation , collegiate level ; 

A semester hours in engineering drafting for each 

Q 

course.** 

A number of service school course recommendations listed in the Guide 
carry the following type of credit recommendation where the evaluators 
have been unable to develop specific collegiate parallels: 

This course is technical and vocational in nature. Credit 
in (ed; e.g., automotive repair) on the basis of demonstrated 
skills and/or institutional examinations. 
Other recommendations suggest credit at a specific college level, or credit 
for classwork but an examination to determine amount of credit to be pro- 
vided for laboratory work, etc. 

Upon request from civilian education institutions, CASE will* provide 
credit recommendations and other information concerning military educa- 
tional experiences, USAFI correspondence courses, the pED Testing Program, 
and the Col 1 ege*'Level Examination Program. 

The procedure adopted by CASE in evaluating the service school ex- 
perience for undergraduate college credit involves selection of three 
civilian educators, qualified at the level of instruction and in the fields 
of learning concerned. The names of consultants are obtained from offi- 
cials of institutions of higher learning, state departments of education, 
city school systems, and national educational and professional associations. 

^Cornelius Turner, op. cit. (page 178). 
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It should be noted that CASE was established in 19^5 by the 
Amerfcan Council on Education at the request of civilian educational 
institutions and the regional accrediting associations, "as the one 
national agency to evaluate military educational programs and to assist 
institutions by providing recommendations for the granting of credit for 
such experiences,"^^ Additional facets of CASE programs and services 
are discussed in later sections of this paper. 
C, Meani ngf ul ness of Grades in the Transfer Process 

Researchers are also calling for liberalization of policies and 
practices to lower the numbers of transfer applicants reported as re- 
jected in 1966 by Willingham and Findikyan because of less than a C 
grade average. They point out that this rate represents approximately 
100,000 students being denied cont inu 1 ng h i gher' educat ion on the very 
questionable assumption that a C- grade in one college is the equivalent 
of a C- grade in any other college. 

"This form of credent i al i sm suggests much greater uniformity 
in grading standards and stability in academic performance 
than available evidence supports."^' 

Since the previous college grade average has been credited as the prin- 
cipal single gatekeeper for admitting or rejecting transfer students, 
according to all the researchers in this field, a student who leaves one 
college with a poor academic record and attempts to enroll in another 
college years later, will be haunted by this earl 1 er record despite any 

lOg 

ranting Credit for Service School Training, Bulletin Number 8, Commis- 
sion on Accreditation of Service Experiences, American Council on Edu- 
cation, V/ashington, D.C., September, 1968. 

ingham and Findikyan, op. cit. 
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personal, motivational, and intellectual changes resulting from 
experience and maturation. Dr. Astin points out, however, that while 
previous grades are important predictors of success in college, scores 
on tests of academic ability are also major predictorsl^ Other factors 
he reports as being significant are: 

a. Having high aspirations for acquiring a degree 

b. Financing one's college education through aid from parents, 
scholarships or personal savings 

c. Not being employed during the school year. 

Other than the tests, there is little evidence that colleges take Astin' s 
list of other factors into account when considering an applicant for 
transfer. 

In April, 1971, a survey was conducted of the grading policies of 
the 1 5696 member institutions of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers 

(aacroa)13. It was found that there 
is a substantial move to modify traditional grading policies with "pass- 
fall'^, or "credit-no credit", as the most common illustration of this 
trend- However, specific practices vary: 

Pass-Fail limited to elective courses 55% of institutions 

(iuality of work represented by "pass'*: 

"D" grade or above 52% of institutions 

"C" grade or above 33% of institutions 

Among the other findings were: - 

1. An almost even split among institutions between averaging the 
grades for a course which was failed the first time and passed 

T2 

Alexander W. Astin, College Dropouts: A National Profile , American 
Council on Education, February, 1972. 

13The AACROA Survey of Grading Policies in Member Institutions , American 

pnYp" Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, Washington, 

D.C, 1971. 
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when repeated {kO%) ^ and replacing the "fatV grade wfth 
the "pass" grade (5^^) . 

2. One-fourth to one^third of the institutions have not yet developed 
admissions policies for accepting non-traditional grades on a 
transfer applicant's transcript: 

a. Of those with policies, the majority appeared to be quite 

liberal even if all the grades were non-tradl tlonal , although 
hO% would seek further evidence of the quality of performance. 
(Ed, note: In one case brought to my attention, a transfer 
student had to write 52 letters — including followups — to 
instructors at her previous institution In order to obtain 
evidence of the quality of her performance in the courses she 
was seeking to transfer.) 

3. More than one-third of the institutions accept credit without 
question of non-traditional, grades, where some, but not all ov the 
grades on the transcript are of this type: 

a. S% place a limit on the number of such credits which will be 
accepted. 

b. In calculating grade point averages-- the most common criteria 
for admission of transfer students (ed, note: underlined 
statement is a direct quote)--44% of the insti tutions disregard 
non-traditional grades, 21% request further information, and 

7% assign such grades an arbitrary value. 
The report arrives at two important conclusions. One is that the 
rate of major changes in grading systems is accelerating, with such changes 
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occurring during the last year in one-third of the responding 
Institutions. The second conclusion is that while k]% of the institu- 
tions believe their grading systems will become less traditional in the 
near future, S(>% expect their current practices to be maintained. 

This last statement is somewhat surprising considering the on-going 
ferment concerning grading policies. For example, the University of 
Minnesota reported^ early in May> 1972, it will initiate a new grading 
system next fall eliminating "F" grades. Under this system, a student's 
official transcript will record only the work he has completed satisfac- 
torily and for which he has received credit. If a student transfers 
from Minnesota (and other colleges which also do not show failed courses 
on the transcript), the receiving institution will be foiled if it norm- 
ally considers failed courses in the grade-point averaging process. 

Another 1971 study of college grading practices was concerned with 
the purposes, uses, and impact of grading rather than describing the 
practices. The author, Jonathan R. Warren, raises some interesting 
questions; e.g. , 

What are the purposes of grades? 

Are the purposes worthwhile? 

If so, are they well served? 

Are the frequent criticisms of grades justified? 

Isn*t grading being confused with th^ process of evaluation and 
being substituted for it? 

TE 

Higher Education and National Affairs , American Council on Education, 

Washington, D.C., May 5, 1972, (page 7) . 

^^Jonathan R. Warren, College Grading Practices: An Overview , ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., Report No. 9, March, 1971. 
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He goes on to point out that grades, which exercise a substantial 

influence on decisions about who shall be admitted to Institutions 

of higher education, has questionable rationale for justification. 

'^Teachers prefer students whom teachers before them have 
preferred. But whether the elements of performance that 
determine teacher preferences coincide substantially with 
the elements of performance on which decisions about con- 
tinued education should be based is a question that has 
never been examined. "1^ 

Warren examines other rationales for the use of grades; e.g», that 

they are an extremely useful and equitable mechanism for sorting people 

according to academic merit and much to be preferred for distributing 

society's rewards than is parental , soci a 1 and economic status. On the 

other hand, he points out: 

'*the academic achievement that grades reflect is a somewhat 
circumscribed kind of performance more readily obtained by 
members of higher social and economic classes than by those 
of other classes. Yet education Is also the primary path to 
higher social and economic status. Consequently, educational 
selection based on previous performance offers the opportunity 
for further development to those already most highly developed 
and increases the gap between the lower and upper segments of 
the population with respect to whatever benefits education 
provides. 

In summary. Warren proposes that a variety of college grading and 
evaluation systems are needed for different internal purposes, but that 
satisfactory completion of a course at a previous institution is all that 
the receiving institution needs to know when receiving the transfer ap^ 
plicant's transcript. In connection with this novel and interesting 
proposition it also would be intriguing to explore the entire philosophy 
of the lockstep-course syndrome in most of higher education. In light of 



' Jonathan Warren, ibid. 
^^Joriathan Warren, ibid- 
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emerging nev; concepts of how education should be presented; e.g., in 
interdisciplinary modules rather than in specific courses, the present 
college transfer policies and practices of traditionally oriented Insti- 
tutions of higher education simply would not be applicable If such col- 
leges were selected by students transferring from non-traditional programs. 
Colleges and universities are having a difficult enough time now with ac- 
cepting non-traditional grading systems for transfer. Warren's sugges- 
tion of merely requiring satisfactory completion of a course for transfer 
acceptance, according to some higher education reformers, could conceivably 
become the new basic policy sufficiently flexible and viable to embrace 
both traditional and future modes of higher education practices. 

On the other hand, many authorities question the desirability of a 
national policy of using '^satisfactory** as a recognized grade for courses 
being considered for transfer. Or. Millard, Education Commission of the 
States, comments: 

'M am not sure that this either solves or gets at the problem 
and I am afraid It would have the tendency to reinforce the 
quantitative block unit conception of education which defines 
an educated person at 120 hours. This, to my way of thinking, 
Is the most serious problem with so-called credit bank types 
/ of concepts and solutions. It seems to me that more and more 

we are going to have to move towards an achievement level rather 
than an accumulation of credit unit concept of educational at- 
tainment. If this is the case, then the CLEP approch or at 
least the definition of level of achievement and the development 
of appropriate testing means to verify tMs is considerably more 
important than engaging in the fantasy that all courses are equal. 
Even in an achievement approach, it will be necessary to differen- 
tiate between levels of mastery and if this Is the case then 
something similar to a grading sy ^m can hardly be done away 
with, 18 



In a letter dated September 11, 1972 to Bernard Michael, executive 
director, Federal Interagency Committee on Education. 
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The author of this paper believes that Millard's reservations, as 
well as those of other commentators, could be resolved by Warren ir his 
proposal for differentiated grading systems for internal and external 
purposes. 

D . Role of Regional Accrediting Agencies 

Almost as important as is an acceptable grade average for a college 
student seeking transfer to another college or university is that his 
courses were taken at an accredi ted institution of higher education. 
Students attempting to transfer from non-accredited institutions (even 
though the institution may be in the process of becoming accredited by 
one of the six regional accrediting associations) may find the, receivi ng 
institution unwilling accept any courses for credit, may be required 
to have a higher g^ ^e average than students transferring from accredited 
institutions, or may have to take qualifying examinations for some or all 
the courses submitted for transfer credit. These conditions, of course, 
are all in addition to other transfer policies and practices of the re- 
ceiving 1 nst I tution . 

The polices of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools — the regional accrediting association for institutions in 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and the Canal Zone — are quite similar to 
those of the other five regional associations for the United States. Ex- 
amination of the Middle States policies and procedures relating to higher 
education institutions, reveals that the transfer process has received 
some attention. For example, in discussing two year college programs In 
the Policies and Procedures Handbook of its Commission on Higher Education, 
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transfer programs are considered primarily In terms of the student's 



needs and the collegers mission, rather than any requirements of a senior 

institution to which the graduate might transfer. It is appropriate to 

quote selected excerpts in light of attempts to establish core curricula 

which might be acceptable for transfer by four-year Institutions. 

^'A two year college which offers transfer programs should 
build them in the light of Its own educational philosophy. 
The task in transfer curricula Is to give the student a 
thorough introduction to the primary areas of liberal edu- 
cation. It cannot and ought not attempt to match point by 
point the plan of any four year institution. 

^^Technical and professional curricula present the dilemma of 
how much time to divert from specialized subjects to general 
or liberal education. The cue to a decision lies In each In- 
stitution's own objectives. If they are strictly vocational, 
they imply concentration on producing a higher technical pro- 
ficiency than a divided course can do in the same length of 
time, or doing so more quickly. If they encompass intellectual 
breadth and personal enrichment as well as practical training, 
they pose an acute issue for the two year college. It obviously 
has to produce competent specialists, but in meeting this com- 
mitment it necessarily accepts also the responsibilities for 
broader individual developnoent common to all higher education. 
The problem is how to do both. 

*'The double aim requires a calculated division of time, with 
an allotment to liberal subjects proportionate to the place 
general education occupies in the college's objectives. Let 
it be generous enough to accomplish its purpose. What seems 
a loss in the curtailment of technical instruction may prove 
a gain if necessity compels the faculty to discover ways to 
use 'their classroom twne more productively and to emphasize 
principles more than procedures. 

''What kinds of courses should be counted as general education 
in a technical curriculum? Those which have the best chance 
of fulfilling its alms for the student, which should be to 
draw him into important new areas of Intellectual experience, 
to increase awareness of his cultural heritage, and to pre- 
pare him to make sound Judgments outside as well as within 
his fipecialized field. Professional usefulness should there- 
forci not be the only ground on which courses are selected, 
nor should those whose purpose Is to develop communication 
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and computation skills, necessary as these are, be listed 
among them. The general education sequence should be de- 
signed with an eye to its true intent and the distinctive 
contribution it may make to the total intellectual growth 
of each student, ^9 

The only specific reference to transfer students as such is contained 

in the section of the Handbook titled, Transfer Applicants from Unac- 

credi ted Col leges , as follows: 

''The basic fact an admissions committee needs to keep in 
mind in dealing with applicants for transfer from students 
who have done their previous work in unaccredited institu- 
tions is that the retj'onal associations evaluate and ac- 
credit a college, not the students who are enrolled there. 
Accreditation by the regional commissions affords reasons 
for confidence in the clarity of an institution's purposes, 
in the appropriateness of its resources and plans for carry- 
ing out those purposes, and in its practical effectiveness 
in accomplishing its goals, so far bs these things can be 
judged. Accreditation can not possibly mean that every student 
in an institution is qualified for transfer, even in courses 
much like the ones he has been taking. Furthermore, as every 
experienced observer knows, many an excellent student chooses 
to go or is able to go only to a new or unknown institution 
which lacks regional accreditation. And there are a hundred 
different reasons why the institution may lack accreditation, 

"A college should by no means exclude transfer applicants 
from unaccredited insti tutions. But it takes more effort to 
deal w!th them. Among other things, the unaccredited insti- 
tution should be asked for a catalog covering the years when 
the student was there. Examine that catalog closely, not 
just for the description of the courses he has taken but for 
what it says about the faculty and the library. In examining 
those two elements, take careful account of the level of the 
work the student was doing there, and of the level of the in- 
stitution itself — whether junior college, senior college, 
etc. Make a personal inquiry to the dean of that college about 
the student, asking for a clear-cut recommendation or write to 
the admissions officer of a nearby institution you know, and 
ask him what his admissions committee does with applicants 
from that institution. "20 



19p 

olices and Procedures Handbook, (Newark, N, J, Commission on Higher 
Education, Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools;^ 
June, 1971). 
20|bid 
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This Statement of policy is not particularly encouraging to a 
student who has attended an institution which lacks accreditation 
for any of "a hundred different reasons!" 

Considering the ever-increasing numbers of college transfer students 
seeking transfer from accredited institutions, those enrolled in inde- 
pendent programs of study, and those obtaining credit through the College- 
Level Examination Program and other external degree examination programs, 
it would appear appropriate for the Middle States and other regional ac- 
crediting associations to adopt policies al)d practices relating to such 
students — at least for those from accredited insti tutions. Particularly 
since the Commission has established as a basic policy in considering an 
institution for accreditation that for entering freshmen students it: 

"require for admission the completion of not less than 

an appropriate secondary school curriculum or satisfactory 

evidence of equivalent educational achievement«"21 

Why then should the Commission not develop some policies and practices 
concerning admissions of transfer students. As a suggestion, the Commis- 
sion might adopt a policy whereby a student who has successfully completed 
at least one year of college study at an accredited institution need not 
be required to submit a high school transcript to a receiving college or 
university. On the surface, this suggested policy appears to be of small 
consequence. However, in actual practice, it would eliminate considerable 
paperwork on the part of the transfer student, the receiving institution, 
and the high school. In addition, it would el iminate a completely 
irrational practice! 

^6 
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In conversation with Dr. Robert Kirkwood, executive director of 
the Federation of Regional Accrediting Commissions of Higher Education, 
the author of this paper was assured that the Federation Is planning to 
become involved in the transfer problem and of its interest in partici- 
pating in any national effort to resolve the major problems and irrational 
policies and practices. This must be viewed as a most hopeful "sign of 
the times." 

E. Student Mobility and Tuition Costs 

Among the findings of major impact to national policy relating to 
higher education were the primary reasons students transferred to* the 
institutions they selected as perceived by the College Personnel Admini- 
strators, as reported in Table 7. 



TABLE 7 



Primary Reasons Transfer Students Se l ected Four-Year 
Institutions of Higher l.ducation as Perceived 
by 624 Col lege Personnel Administrators 
Fall ,1970^^ 



REASONS 



NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATORS 



Proximity to home 
Low cost / 
Academic reputation 
Unique curricular program 
Physical faci 1 i ties 
Counselor recommendation 
Minimum admissions requirements 
Rel iglous emphasi s 
Other 



122 
117 
106 
93 
51 
kk 

34 
16 
41 
S2ir 



TOTAL 



Sundeen and Goodale, op. cit. 
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It is interesting to note that minimum admissions requirements 
were cited by only 5^ of the respondents, while almost ^0^ attributed 
the inter-related reasons of proximity to home and low cost of attendance 
as reasons for selecting transfer institutions. Academic reputation of 
an institution accounted for only 17% of the reasons and unique curricular 
program for approximately ]5%* Closely related to the cost considerations 
were three other findings of this study, that: 

1. Over 70% of the students transferred to publ ic 
liberal arts colleges or universities- 

2. Over ]^% of the students were married 

3. Over 3% of the students were from minority groups. 
Since cost of attending college is obviously a major consideration to 
over 2/3 of the students transferring from one college to another, the 
finding of WiUingham and Findlkyan that only ]k% of the transfer students 
receive financial aid, as compared to 33% of the freshmen entering college 
for the first time is very intriguing. It appears that transfer students 
are being discriminated against in one more area of the transfer process - 
financial aid. Other researchers have commented on this fact and have 
concluded that a number of students accepted for transfer by colleges can- 
not attend because of lack of financial assistance, even though there is 
no hard data available on this point. It is believed, however, that as 
colleges and universities discover that a growing percentage of their 
student bodies are transfer students, nxDre financial aid will be made 
available for such students. There also appears to be a more generous 
policy applied to uppercl assmen by lending Institutions under the Feder- 
ally insured student loan programs. It is reported that many banks often 
deny loans to first year students on the theory that they represent the 
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greatest number of problems to banks because of a higher percentage 
of dropouts among freshmen; these same banks will welcome applications 
from upperclassmen. 

Probably the most important data concerning the national dimensions 
of the student transfer problem — and which make the Willinghem and / 
Findikyan and the Sundeen and Goodale reports even more significant than 
when first published — relates to the mobility patterns of transfer 
students as reported by the U.S. Office of Education in its 1968 study, 
An in^-depth review of the data collected in that study was published in 
I97I by Calvert, Drews and Wade.^^ Some of their findings are discussed 
below. 

Of the 6,711,158 students enrolled in resident programs creditable 

to a bachelor's or higher degree, the grest bulk (5,7^3,270) are at the 

undergraduate level, ith %k% enrolling in their home states. Among all 

the undergraduates, 8.1% (465,104) were new transfer students — up from 

1.5% in 1963.. Of all the transfer students, 89% in public institutions 

transferred to other public institutions In their home state, while 68^ 

of the transfer students from private institutions in their home state 

transferred to either public or private institutions in that state- These 

findings support the Will Ingham and Findlkyan's report which showed a 

increase In transfer students between I96I and I966, and predictions of 

increasing growth in this direction. 

"In 1961 for every transfer student entering a four-year 
institution there were about 5 freshmen. In I966 the 
ratio was roughly 1 to 4, Our respondents estimate that 



R. Calvert, Jr., T. H. Drews, and George H. Wade, "College Student 
Migration: A Review of I968 Data and Impl ications", Col lege and 
pniversitv ^ Fall, 1971 , Vol ume 47, Number 1 , Page 46 (American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, Washington, 
D.C.) 
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transfers will increase by 15% during the next five 
yeor period, bringing the ratio to about 1 to 3 by 
1971. In a large number of institutions the ratio 
Is already 1 to 1 , or close to it. "24 

They also support Sundeen and Goodale*s findings that the major reasons 

students select their transfer col 1 ege are related to lower costs of 

attendance, which translates into public Institutions in their home states. 

In this respect, transfer students are no different than entering freshmen. 

Calvert, et al attach cons i derat 1 e import to their findings concerning 
students leaving their home states io attend college in another state. 
While the decrease between 1962 and 1968 was only 1% for all undergraduate 
students, when translated into absolute figures, this means that 13^,000 
fewer students left their states in 1968 than left in 1963. This figure 
is larger than the total enrollment of higher education In each of 37 states 
in the U.S. Furthermore, two-year colleges which enrolled \3.1% of all 
students in 1968 were up k.k% since 196i;, with only S% of their students 
from out-of-state. 

Local and state-wide studies support the national findings to a re- 
markable degree. Beardslee reported that h^Z of all Oakland University, 
Michigan, junior and senior students entering Oakland University in 1969 
were transfer students, and est imated that within a short time over half 
the degrees awarded by the Universi ty would be to students who had stcjrted 
their higher education In another college. In a much broader study of 
transfer students in lllinois^^, it was found that (>h% of the 30,000 trans- 
fer students in 1968 came from Illinois public and private junior and 
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Wi 1 1 I ngham and Findlkyan, op. cit. 

^^David C. Beardslee, "Transfer Entrants", Unpublished memorandum, Oakland 
University, Rochester, Michigan, 1969. 

^^Council on Articulation, Illinois Conference on Higher Education, Per- 
• formance of Transfer Students Within Illinois Institutions of Higher 
Education, November, 1971. 
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senior institutions. Of further interest are the findings that: 

1. Transfer students do not necessarily leave their 
last institution as the result of academic 
difficulties. 

2. Out-of-state transfer students to Illinois comprise 
2S% of the transfer population. 

3. There is a net loss of transfer students by private 
institutions. 

With respect to this latter point, Calvert,. et al , in their study, 
reported that percentages of all students enrolled in higher education 
in private institutions as compared to public Institutions have dropped 
sharply from 42.5^ in 1958 to 30% in 1968. Again, the major reason 
given for most transfer students enrolling in public colleges and uni- 
versities in their home states Is concerned with lower costs than in 
private institutions either within their state or in other states. 

The decreasing number of students transferring to out-of-state in- 
stitutions — even public institutions — is being exacerbated by de- 
liberate policies of state legislatures and higher education boards in 
assigning quotas for out-of-state students, charging ou t-*of-state resi- 
dents much higher costs than are applied to native students, and even 
establishing higher standards for admission of students A number of 
commentators (and students) consider such policies as discriminatory 
and unconstitutional. However, according to William E. Crawford, an 
authority on this subject, courts have consistently held that colleges 
and universities within a state can establish different admissions re- 
quirements and fees for out-of-state residents. He further believes that 
"The change in voting age should have no direct effect on residence qual i 
fications unless considerably more legislative change is in the offing. 
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I dD not believe the pressure of Federal funds |n the financing of 
state universities furnishes a baslt: in law for the change in non- 
residency practices. He does agre^a, however, that Federal agencies 
controlling such funds could exert their authority to require different 
practices. Such an effort would be discretionary and under the legisla- 
tive authority possessed by the agencies. 

Crawford may have to revise his opinion on this matter in light of 
recent state and federal court decisions reported in a study conducted 
for the National Association of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 
by Dr. Robert F. Carbone, dean of the School of Education, University of 
Maryland. While there is as yet no clear-cut decision on a national 
level, Dr. Carbone^s study finds that a number of courts are ruling that 
if a student is allowed to vote in a state, he or she must also in effect, 
be considered a resident for other purposes, including payment of tuition. 
Dr. Carbone also found that state colleges and univers;.: stand to lose 
between $250 and $300 million per year If non-resident differential tui- 
tion payments are eliminated. Some observers believe that this arrount 
of money, when divided by the 50 states and the colleges within those 
states, is not a significant source of revenue to any single institution. 

They believe that the universally higher tuition rates for out-of-state 
residents attempting to transfer into a public institution in another 
state are being used as a deterrant,^^ and if challenged in the higher 
federal courts as a form of discrimination, will be ruled unconstitutional. 
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27w illiam E. Crawford, "Residency. and the Resident — What Is It and Who Is 
He?'', College and University , Summer, 1971, Vol. ^6, No. 4, p. 668. 

^^Robert F- Carbone, Voting Rights and the Nonresident Student (Washington, 
D.C.; National Association of State Universities and Land-Grand Colleges, 
1972). 

^9john Lombardi, "Tuition. ..and the Open Door", Junior College Journal , 
^ . American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C., May, 1972. 
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It is conceivable that an out--of-state student in a Southern black 
college could invoke the Federal laws concerning anti-segregation and 
anti-dlscrimi nation by an organization engaged In Inter-state commerce! 

Among the important Impl icatlons. of the rapidly decreasing mobility 
of all students Is the change in the student body on the campuses of our 
nation. Leaders In "higher education have encouraged geographical diversity 
because they claimed it produced a varied student body which in Itself 
contributed to the learning process. However, the admissions requirements 
of most colleges, whjle aimed at diversity, in reality created a homo- 
geneous student body most of whom were white, lived in suburbia, and held 
very similar economic, social and cultural values. However, as greater 
numbers of students enrol T in public coi lr-ies in their home states and as 
public colleges account for an ever-increasing proportion of enrolled 
college students, there Is bound to be a greater diversity of cultural 
values represented in each institution, and possibly a much greater impact, 
on, the learning process than that created by geographical diversity alone. : 
As this change takes place, so invevitably must the mission of institutions 
of higher education change; i.e., to a concern for providing an education 
for all those who desire it. Societal needs rather than .institutional 
prerogatives will become the imperative for effecting reforms In many of 
the admissions policies and practices of colleges and universities if our 
nation is to retain a high degree of mobility for Its people and access 
to higher education for all who seek it whenever and wherever they may be. 
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F. Significance of Decreasing Freshmen EnrQilments 

Insistent pressures for gre.ater and easier access to higher educa- 
tion is a1 ready ev! denced by the numbers of students engaged in non- 
traditional forms of higher education study and obtention of college 
degrees as discussed in later sections of this paper. As colleges and 
universities respond to these pressures, admissions policies and prac- 
tices concerning transfer of undergraduate courses and credits will in-- 
evitably change from being restrictive and selective for the chosen "elite" 
to the welcome, open-door for all who wish to enter. The gates will open 
wide and precipitously much sooner than most college administrators fore- 
see, as the "external degree" and the univers i ty-wj thout-wal 1 s "independent 
contract" concepts become recognized options to class attendance for ob- 
taining a higher education and a degree/ and the transfer student from 
such programs, as well as from other colleges, becomes a major segment of 
the collegiate student body during this comi ng. decade. 

That a decline in the enrollment of entering freshmen in all colleges 
and universities will — as a matter of fact, already is — taking piace 
comes as a shock to most college administrators. Conventional wisdom of 
the 1960*s had predicted ever increasing enrollments of entering freshmen 
into col lege indefini tely into the future. Based on these predictions, 
new Junior and community colleges have been built and opened at the rate 
of almost one per week throughout the U.S. in recent years, and others 
have ndded facilities for anticipated hordes of entering students. But 
the enrollments in 1971 and 1972 of entering freshmen has slowed down 
to such an extent as to cause real anxiety by college administrators, 
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particularly those responsible for junior and community colleges, 

according to a recent ERIC report. 30 Quoting several administrators, 
Lombard 1 found: 

^'Enrollment projections for next year should be reduced . . . 

the days of annual student enrollment expansion are over.^' 

'^Whatever the reasons (for the enrollment sag) the phenomenon 
Is here," 

The study goes on to state that more than two-thirds of the 30 northern 
California junior college presidents reported, "either a decline fn 
actual enrollment or falling short of estimates," In ^6 Illinois col- 
leges the rate of growth slipped from 19.6^ in 1970 to 12.3% in 1971. 
The headcount rate of growth also declined from ]k.8% to \0.k%. The 
huge Los Anaeles Unified District experienced a drop of 13,000 instead 
of a projected increase of 18,000 entering students in 1972, the third 
consecutive year of decreases. New York University recently predicted 
there would be a drop in its undergraduate arts and sciences divisions 
of approximately 1,300 equivalent full-time students within the next 
few years. 3^ 

There it> some evidence that the boom years are over for higher edu- 
cation according to a report in the U.S. News and World Report of Sep- 
tember ky 1972. The report went so far as to state that: 

"Colleges are beginning to lower admission standards 
to lure larger numbers of students. Many are beefing 
up recruiting staffs for next year. "32 



John Lombardi, "Moratorium on New Junior Colleges", ERIC Junior Col lege 
Research Review , Volume 6, No, 8, May 1972, University of California, 
Los Angeles, 

3 Wask Force Bids N.Y.U. Drop Some Programs and Cut Faculty , New York Times 
May 23, 1972, 

3^300,000 College Vacancies - Why," U.S. News and World Report, 
September ^, 1972 (pp. 36-38). 
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While some colleges are finding themselves in a crisis situation with 
decreasing enrollments, it is not the elite colleges or the great state 
universities. The pinch is felt mostly by the small independent insti- 
tutions. Commenting on this situation, Rev. Paul C. ReJnert, chairman 
of the 800-member Association of American Colleges, believes that public 
institutions have overexpanded themselves in some parts of each state 
while the private sector remains underenrol led.^^^ On the other hand, 
many public, four year institutions are losing students to two-year com- 
munity colleges that are cheaper and closer to home.*^^ 

The story of declining enrollments In colleges is being carried in 
other popular magazines. A Michigan educator is quoted in Kiplinger's 
Changing Times as saying, "Next fall's freshmen class could well be the 
smallest in years among Michigan's state colleges and universities.*'^^ 
And Parade magazine of May 21, 1972, contained an article headed, 
"Wanted: Transfer Students", with the following eye-opening paragraph: 

"Only a few years ago transfer students found difficulty 
in entering most colleges and universities. But today, 
about half of any entering college class can be expected 
to drop out before graduation. Moreover, schools are hard- 
pressed financially. They welcome transfer students to 
fill the empty seats and replenish the tuition coffers."-^ 

College administrators ascribe five major factors for the current 

decline in enrollments, according to the U.S. News and World Report 

previously ci ted. : 

1. A smaller pool of l8-year olds in the country; the big 
crop of babies born after World War 11 has passed through 
col lege 



33|bid 
34|bid 

35i'Getting Into College These Days", Changing Times, Washington, D.C., 
May, 1972. 

36"Wanted-Transfer Students", Parade , May 21, 19/2, page 18. 
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2, Reduced pressure from the military draft, resulting 
in fewer young men going to college to obtain 
deferments 

3. Rising costs of a college education 

A questioning of the value of a college education as 
compared to the benefits of shorter, less expensive 
vocational training 

5. Deferring entrance into, or completion, of college in 
favor of travel or work experience 

While the rate of increase in college enrol liients may be decreasing 
dramatically, the number of college students is still expected to in- 
crease during the 1970*s. The estimates presented in Table 8 make it 
clear that our nation is still committed to making college educdtion 
available for more and more people. 

TABLE 8 

C ol lege Enrol Iments 
1965-1979 



Students Registered 


1965 
(000) 


1972 
(est;000) 


1979 
(est;000) 


Percentage 


1 ncrease 


1965-1972 


1972-1979 


4-Year Colleges 


^♦.685 


7,036 


8, 9^18 


50 


27 


2-Year Col leges 


8i*l 


1 ,Sk5 1 


2,919 


131 


50 


TOTAL 


5,526 


8,981 


11 ,867 


63 


32 



Source: U.S. Office of Education as reported in U.S. News 
and World Report, September 1972 



The continued expected increase in college enrollments during the 
coming years is reassuring to many higher education teachers and official 

However, there is no assurance that campus and classroom life will not 
undergo radical change because of the change in student characteristics. 
Most authorities are convinced that the college student body of the 
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next decades will be comprised of a majority of transfer students — 
older students, part-time students, returning college dropouts, graduates 
of two-year colleges, and students engaged in various types of inde- 
pendent study leading, to external higher education oe'grees. And as Dr. 
Mi 1 lard points out, 

"transfer students not only are but will become more 
and more important to the very existence, one might 
almost say, of many four year institutions... 
...migration of students in and out of institutions 
should in fact be encouraged, and whether encouraged 
or not, may well be a major part of the pattern in 
the future. If this is the case then it Is clear 
that the four year institutions who do not liberalize 
their programs are in for serious trouble. "37 

But increases in student numbers alone will not solve the financial 
plight or problems so long endemic to most colleges arid universities. 
More and more, higher education is looking to the federal government for 
monies. Current federal support to universities and colleges, exclusive 
of loans, continues to Increase both in current and constant dollars. 
The $3.^ billion of fiscal 1971 was 8% higher than in 1970, and will 
certainly be exceeded when the Education Amendments Act of 1972 finally 
becomes law. It is interesting to note that In 1971 six federal agen- 
cies alone sponsored academic activities in colleges amounting to more 
than $100 million each.^^ 

There is no question that society*s demand for greater access and 
more options to higher education credentials by greater numbers of 
individuals is converging at this moment In time with the needs of col- 
leges and universities for more students and money. This merger of 
Interests, more than any other force, will probably be the catalyst In 

370p. cit., letter of September 11, 1972 to Bernard tjichgel . 

3 ^Federa1 Support to Dni versi t i es , Colleges and Selected Nonprofit 
Q Institutions, Fiscal Year 1971 , Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 

Government Printing Office, Washingtpn, D.C. 
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the very nscir .future for achieving rationality, simplification, 
articulation and perhaps, even some standardization of the admissions 
policies and practices for college transfer students. The potential 
of these sheer numbers will no longer permit institutions of higher 
education to afford the luxury or prerogative of cavalier treatment of 
these students; instead the institutions will soon find themselves en- 
gaged in efforts to recruit and retain them. What direction these ef- 
forts may take is examined in the remainder of this paper. 
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CHAPTER 3 



ARTICULATION BETWEEN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

As the responsibility for lower-division education has shifted more 
and more to the nation's junior and community colleges (currently num- 
bering some 900 public and 200 private Institutions with a total enroll- 
ment of 2,680,702 — approximately 25% of the total undergraduate 
students^ the need for systematically providing for the transfer of : : - 
students from junior to senior .i nsti tutions was recognized as an Im- 
perative as early as 1958. That year the Afrerlcan Association of Junior 
Colleges, the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 
sions Officers, and the Association of American Colleges formed the 
Joint Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges. The Committee, recog- 
nizing the need for additional data upon which some sound guidelines 
could be established, persuaded the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Center for Research and Devel opment in Higher Education at Berkeley 

to sponsor a study conducted by Knoell and Medsker of students trans- 

2 

ferri.ng from junior to senior colleges. On the basis of that study, t' 

tentative guidelines for the articulation of junior and senior college 

programs, which had been drafted by the Joint Committee, were examined 

and field tested. This experience resulted in a document publ i shed 

by the American Council on Education titled, Gui del ines for Improving 

Articulation Between Junior and Senior Colleges. 

! Community arid 

lOfficIal estimate of the American Association of /junior Colleges as of 
October, 1971. 

^Dorothy M. Knoell and Leland L. Medsker, From Junior to Senior College : 
A National Study of the Transfer Student , The American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., 1965. 

3james H. Nelson (editor). Guidelines for Improving Articulation Between 
Junipr and Senior Colleges, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D.C. , 1966. 



While a number of the suggested guidelines have been adopted by 



colleges, rcisearchers are agreed that much work still needs to be done 

before articulation between the junior and senior Institutions of higher 

education can be said to have become a reality. According to Kintzer, 

articulation is defined as: 

*'A process which, at least, provides a continuous flow of 
students from grade level to grade level and from school to 
school. Implicit In this process Is the need to systematize 
the activities influencing student progress. In its broadest 
definition, articulation also refers to the interrelationships 
between schools and colleges, quas i -educationa 1 institutions, 
and other community organizations — all activities that af- 
fect the movement of the students. 

'*Art i cul atl on can also be described as an attitude — ^^^l 
reactions of personnel responsible for student progress." 

He goes on to point out that (in 1970): 

"Plans are noted In scattered areas of the country, but 
usually in single districts or institutions rather than 
In regions or states where the pressure Is greatest. On- 
ly a handful of states have developed plans for effective 
transfer. "5 

A year later, Kintzer again reported little improvement In the great 
majority of states In coordinating transfer course-credit policies. 
"There Is still a lack of uniformity among senior colleges regarding the 
number and type of required lower division courses and the number of 
credits assigned specific courses . . . ." And these are but some of 
the many technical problems confronting commu;ii ty col lege relationships 
with senior institutions, he stated.^ 



Frederick C. Kintzer, Nationwide Pilot Study on Articulation , Topical 
Paper Number 15, ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1970. 

Ibid. 

Frederick C. Kintzer, "Focusing on Transfer-A New Awareness", Meeting 
of the Advisory Council for the UCLA Junior College Leadership Program, 
University of California, Los Angeles, December 8, 1971 
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The diversity and extent of these problems in just one state, 
Tennessee, is dramatically illustrated in Appendix B. Some of the 
problems of articulation in other states are discussed in Appendix C.^ 

The nitty-gritty of articulation problems, however, is best illu- 
strated by the substance of the articulation agreements themselves. 
Following are excerpts from agreements between 8 Los Angeles junior 
colleges and 3 senior colleges in California. Note that the same 8 
junior colleges are involved, and the fantastic amount of work which 
these junior colleges must undertake in arranging the agreements for 
just one single program of studies in the lower division of the senior 
college. The [brogram selected for illustration is Biology. As an aside 
note, while the work of the admissions offices of the four-year colleges 
in accepting the junior colleges courses for credit is considerably 
simplified by these agreements, they still must engage in a great deal 
of clerical effort in just making sure the appropriate courses are being 
transferred for specific course exemption and degree credit. 
Example 1 :^ 

California State College at - Equivalent Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Required Course Community College Courses 

1. Competence in Mathematics through 
Mathematics 103 (Algebra and Trig- 
onometry) as shown by satisfactory 
performance in mathematics place- 
ment examination. 

2. Biology 100 A B C 2. Biology 6-7. or Zoology 

1-2 and Botany 1 or 2 
(Biology 3. with 2h ac- 

_ ceptable for 100 A B) • 

3. Chemistry 100 A B C 3. Chemistry 1-2 



.^Also see discussion of articulation problems between ^-^year institutions 
and vocational and technical post-secondary institutions in Section 2 of 
this report. 

o 

" 1971 Articulation Agreements, California State College at Los Angeles and 
pp?p-ie Los Angeles Con}munity Colleges , Los Angeles Coipmunity Colleges, Office 
y^STSchool and College f^elations, L05 AngeleS. 
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3. Chemistry 100 ABC 

k. Physics 101-102 

5. Botany 220 

6. Electives (12 units) 



3. Chemistry 1-2 
k. Physics 6-7 

5. Botany 2 

6. Electives (8 units): 
Additional coures with 
at least one frpm each 
of the following groups: 

a. Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics 5, 6, 7 
or 8 

b. Geology, Meteorology, 
CI imatology. 
Microbiology 1 



Example 2 :' 



San Fernando Valley State 
Col 1 eg e 

Chemistry 101-102 or 
Chemistry i03-10A 

Biology 101 or Biology 150- 
150L-151-151L 

Biology 211-212 
Biology 281 



Equivalent Los Angeles Community 
Col 1 ege Cou rses ■ 

1 . Cheml stry 1 -2 



2. 



3. 



Biology 3, Zoology 1-2 or 
Botany 1-2 

Anatomy 1 wi th (Physcology 
1 .or 3 0£ Zool ogy 6) 



Example 3: 
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The University of California, 
Los Angeles Co .i rses . 

1 . Biology 2 

2. Biology 2 (plus Laboratory) 

3. Biology 1 A B 

4. Biology 21 



Equivalent Los Angeles Community 
Lol lege Courses 

1. Biology 1, 2, 23, 2i* 

2. Biology 3 

3. Biology 6-7, 9 

Biology 10, 8, 13, 20, 23, 
2i*, 25, 41 



^ 1971"1973 Articulation Agreements, San Fernando Valley State College and 
the Los Angeles Communi ty Col leges , Los Angeles Community Colleges, Office 
of School and College Relations, Los Angeles. 

10 

Q 1 971-1972 Articulation Agreements, The University of California, Los 
ERIC ' ^gf'es, and The Los Angejes Cpmir^unity Uoj leges , Los Angeles i;ommunity 
Hiffl^ta College^, Office of Sch9ol and Cgllege [^el^tion^, Lp5 /^ncfeles. 



For one of the most complete current discussions of the pros and 
cons of the problems of articulation between two and four year colleges 
and universities, we are indebted to Dr. Warren Willingham, a well-known 
researcher In this field. The primary purpose of his recent report was 
to review the literature concerning research and developments pertaining 
to the problems of: 

curriculum articulation 

guidance services and orientation programs for the transfer 
student 

admissions procedures 

academic standards 

credi t transfer 

access - retention characteristics of the transfer student 

financial aid needs 

space 

articulation procedures 

Will Ingham's discussion of the '*core curriculum^' concept is a good 

example of the thoroughness he devotes to each of the above problems. 

He acknowledges the attraction of developing a core curriculum in general 

education which could be offered by junior and community colleges as 

leading to an AA degree for automatic acceptance 'by senior colleges. He 

points out that this is consistent with the suggestion of .the Carnegie 

Commission that students in all colleges be awarded the AA degree after 

successful completion of the lower division, and that the AA degree could 

thus become the common currency whereby all students start the upper divi- 
sion with a clean slate. However, there are two problems, 

'^Warren W. Will Ingham, The No. 2 Access Problem: Transfer to the Upper 
^ Pi vi Sion (Washington, D.C.; American Association for Higher Education, 

ERIC ^"^y' '972). 



''Mere administrative adoption of the AA degree can 
sabotage educational continuity In the long run be- 
cause it creates a clean break that would permit junior * 
and senior colleges to go their separate ways. Present 
lack of discipline articulation between secondary and 
higher education belies the adequacy of that solution. 
Furthermore, training in specialized fields must span 
the upper and lower division. There is no good sub- 
stitute for comprehensive and practical principles of 
curriculum articulation. Adoption of a prescribed core 
curriculum is a good principle upon which to initiate 
sound statewide articulation, but it seems important 
to recognize that it is only a start. "^'^ 

While Willingham found the degree of adherence by many institutions 

to the recommended guidelines of the Joint Committee indifferent at best> 



he was able to report, 

"There are ample signs of increasing flexibility and coopera- 
tion between community colleges and 4-year institutions. 
Everything considered, the future of transfer articulation 
can only be described as optimist ic. "'3 

Willingham cites three main reasons why the movertient of students from 

junior to senior colleges and universities must be articulated. 

"One Is the critical relationship to the organization 
of higher education. Smooth transfer from 2- to 4-year 
i ns t i tut i ons' i s- a bas i c requirement for the hierarchical 
model in which community colleges serve to expand educa- 
tional opportunity. A second reason is the growing mag- 
nitude of transfer admissions. .Rough estimates indicate 
that one transfer student enters a senior institution for 
every three freshmen; of these transfers over half come 
from 2-year institutions. A third reason is the fact that 
transfer admissions includes a number of unique problems, 
quite different from freshmen admi ss ions . "^ ^ 

In view of the importance Willingham attaches to the need for articu- 
lation, the problems involved (see Appendices B and C) , the little progress 
being made in resolving these problems on a voluntary basis, and the long- 
;ange solutions recommended, his optimism is most encouraging, if not 



'2wi 11 Ingham, ibid (p. 1 7) • 
'3willingham, ibid (p. 48) . 
l^Wi 1 lingham, Ibid (p. 43). 



entirely convincing. Particularly since Kintzer reports a growing trend 
toward legislatively mandated c^rt i cul at i on agreements. Hi^ Nation - 
wide Pilot Study on Art i cu lat i on J ^ summarizing articulation efforts in 
all of the fifty states, is the first phase of a three-stage research 
project scheduled for completion by September, 1973. Funded by the Esso 
Education Foundation, the project is titled, "Evaluation and Application 
of Community College Transfer Credits and Courses by Senior Colleges and 
Universities in All Fifty States-" Excerpts of his findings in Stage 1 
are contained in Appendix C of this paper. Stage 2 of the project will 
investigate student attitudes and report specific transfer problems. 
Stage 3 will provide bases for aiding statewide and regional articula- 
tion planning. 

In his December 8, 1971 report^^ Kintzer noted the growing trend 

toward legally mandated articulation agreements by state agencies. 

"There is increasing evidence that the decade will bring 
greater involvement and control of junior-senior college 
articulation by state agencies. In most of the fifty states, 
some type of state-wide articulation authority — some vol- 
untary and relatively informal, other mandated, by legisla- 
tion ~- is working on systematizing policies. It is hoped 
that vo'tntary and cooperative efforts will, wherever possi- 
ble, reverse the trend toward mandated articulation 
agreement ." 

With 70^ of the collegiate population in public institutions of 
higher education, with higher education consuming a very large share of 
total state expenditures, and with vol untary a rt i cul at i on action between 
the junior and senior colleges within any state moving at a snail's pace 

^^Kintzer, "A Nationwide Pilot Study ... op, cit. 
'^Kintzer, "Focusing on Transfer - A New Awareness, op. cit. 
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if at all, mandated articulation by appropriate state agencies is 
almost a foregone concl us'idn , if such agreements are indeed the answer 
to the problems of the transfer student. However, even this is highly 
debatable. It is believed that other solutions must be found to provide 
more realistic bases for achieving the desired and needed articulation 
between junior and senior colleges both within and between state systems 
of higher education. This is particularly evident as non- t radi t i onal , 
independent study, and external degree programs become major factors in 
the higher education system of our nation. 

Private institutions of higher education are also becoming more 
and more concerned with articulation problems which adversely affect 
transfer students from junior colleges. The American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C., as one example, recently announced receipt of a $155,900 
grant from the Educational Foundation of America to "begin an intensive 
program for the recruiting and advising of transfer students'' at the 
Univers i ty . ^ ^ The new program will focus attention on the following 
areas : 

''Standardization and clarification of AU admissions re- 
quirements for junior college applicants; 

"Standardization of transfer application deadlines and ac- 
ceptance notices to coincide with housing and financial 
aid deadlines to ensure that transfer students will have 
equal opportunities with other students to qualify for 
f i nanci al aid; 

"Establishment of summer advisement programs to bring transfer 
1. :udents to the AU campus, to provide personal academic 
counseling, and to make advance housing and other arrange- 
ments for a smooth transition period; 



News Release, The American University, Washington, D.C., October 20, 1972. 
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"Special workshops for junior college counselors on the AU 
campus to develop close, continuing cooperation between 
the AU program and junior and community college counselors 
and to ensure that the academic and counseling programs of 
both institutions are complementary; and, 

"Offering of 'bridging' courses needed by transfer students 
to meet prerequisites to junior- and senior-level course- 
work, which transfer students may take during the summer." 

While directly aimed at the junior college transfer student, it is ob- 
vious this new program at the American University will benefit all its 
transfer students. This is particularly important since transfer students 
come with a wide variety of backgrounds, resources, and educational 
credentials. 

If* neither articulation agreements nor core curricula provide satis- 
factory resolutions to the problem of simplifying and standardizing trans- 
fer of credits from the lower divis on colleges to the upper divisions of 
other colleges and universities (or from the lower division of one 4- 
year institution to another 4-year institution), what alternative fs 
available? Michigan may have the answer in terms of a modified core 
curriculum in the area of general and liberal arts education courses. 
Starting in 1973""74, a number of the four-year institutions in Michigan 
will accept the general education requirements of about 50% of the com- 
munity colleges in the state as equal to their standards, according to 

1 9 

a recent report from the American Council on Education* The ACE re- 
port stated: 



^^ Higher Education and National Affairs (Washington, D»C., American 
Council on Education, November 17, 1972). 



"Officials said in a statement that five years of 
nec oti at i ons , led by the Michigan Association of 
College Registrars and Admissions Officers, eliminated 
i ns t i tut 1 ona 1 di f ferences » ii gene ral educat ion requi re- 
ments. These involve English fcomposition, social 
science , natural science and human i ties and dccount for 
one year of college credits. 

"'A total of 17 four-year institutions and 14 public com- 
munity colleges joined in the formal signing ceremony. 
'Most of the staters 38 four-year and 29 two-year col- 
leges are expected to join those pioneers, but many have 
not completed their studies of the unprecedented pact 
and their approval procedures,' the announcement said."^^ 

i^onsidering the fact that any college or university which is ac- 
credited must meet the requirement of all the regional accrediting as- 
sociations that "its principal educational programs should rest upon a 

21 

base of liberal studies required of all or most students'^ and that 
the College-Level Examination Program provides both General and Subject 
Examinations (see next chapter) for the subject areas covered by the 
Michigan pact, it is difficult indeed to understand why It is considered 
"unprecedented." A more appropriate term might be "long-overdue" for 
Michigan as well as for all other state systems of higher education} 
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Policies and Procedures Handbook (Newark, N.J., Commission on Higher 
Education, Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary School s , 
1970). 
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CHAPTER k 



NON-TRADITIONAL STUDY AND EXTERNAL DEGREE ^^OGRAMS 



In Its pure sense, the external degree Is one for which a student 
may complete his higher education degree requirements by passing a 
prescribed series of examinations without pursuing a formal program 
of studies either on or off campus- The examinations may be developed 
and administered by a degree granting institution, or the institution 
may utilize the nationally standardized subject matter and general 
education examinations sponsored by the College Entrance Examination 
Board with the advice of the Council on College-Level Examinations, 
and administered by the Educational Testing Service as the College-Level 
Examination Program (CLEP) , The assumption Is that people are entitled 
to the recognition afforded by the granting of a higher education de- 
gree if they pursue independent study over a period of time and per- 
form well in tests developed by or acceptable to the degree granting 
institution. 

2 

The Newman Report estimates that the approximately 700,000 students 
•who annually drop out of college would like to "drop-in^' again in later 
years on a non-campus based or external degree program. The Educational 
Testing Service*^ estimates that of the some 25 million Americans engaged 
in adult education programs or independent study, a very large propor- 
tion would like to earn credit toward a college degree, 

^For a more detailed discussion on this subject, see unpubl ished ^report 
by Samuel M. Burt and Herbert E, Strlner, The External Degree and Higher 
Educat ion i n' the U.S ., American University, Washington, D.C., March, 1972. 

^ Report on Hign-\r Education , U-S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, March, 1971 (Frank Newman, Chairman), page 10. 

v ^ETS Developments , Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 




Of all the non-traditional forms of higher education now being 
experimented with by colleges and universities in the U.S., there is 
no question that the College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) will be 
intrinsic to most external degree program models, including that of the 
New York State Board of Regents. 

Other variations of the external degree program concept such as 
Great Britain's Open University program (now available in the U.S. 
through a consortium of Rutgers, University of Maryland, Houston and 
California State at San Diego), the "university without walls", and 
the University of Oklahoma model^, while not discussed in this paper, 
will also have an impact on changing present policies and procedures 
for handling college transfer applicants who may move in and out of 
"traditional" and "non-traditional" programs. The greatest impact, 
however, on admissions policies and practices will be the College-Level 
Examination Program itself. 

A, The College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) 

The College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) test results are used 
for granting both course exemption and degree credit by more than 1100 
institutions of higher education, including Junior and community col- 
leges5. Between 1967 when CLEP examinations were first given in 
national CLEP centers and the end of the school year 1971 > approximately 
15,000 candidates (exclusive of the several hundred thousand CLEP ex- 
aminations administered to military personnel — 170,3^7 in the one year 

For a detailed discussion of the University of Oklahoma program, see 
Roy Troutt, Special Degree Programs for Adults (Iowa City, The American 
College Testing Program, 1971) 

^This does not mean that all these colleges grant credit for all the 
currently available CLEP examinations. Many institutions are utilizing 
only a few of the examinations ct this moment in time. 



period of 11)69) have taken the examinations, with the number almost 
doubling each year. However, in the period July, 1971 through August, 
1972 there was a quantum increase in numbers — approximately 35,000- 
Part of the reason -^or this growth is the rapidly increasing acceptance 
and utilization of the CLEP examinations by both the general public, em- 
ployers, and institutions of higher education. Much credit must be given 
to the excellent advertising and publicity campaign designed for the 
CLEP by the Advertising Council. During 19,70-71, over 100,000 inquiries 
were received as a direct result of this campaign. During 1972, the cam- 
paign will be addressed to a wider audience through more communications 
media which have promised generous contributions of public-service time 
and space. The major source of funds for CLEP is the Carnegie Corpora- . 
tion which has contributed $3,160,000 since 1966. 

There are presently 3^ individual Subject Examinations and a battery 
of five General Examinations which comprise the CLEP testing program. 
The content covered by the General Examination battery is similar to the 
content included in the program required of many liberal arts students 
in the first two years of college, and were normed on a national sample 
of 2,582 full-time, second-term sophomores at I80 institutions of higher 
education. While a small number of colleges and universities will confer 
an Associate of Arts degree, or give two years college credit for ac- 
ceptable scores on the entire battery of the General Examinations, most 
institutions utilizing the examinations grant less credit. A number of 
colleges will exempt certain courses and give varying amounts of credit 
for each of the five tests comprising the battery. The CLEP Council has 
not yet suggested a nationally standardized program of courses to be 



exempted, or college credits ta be granted for the General Examinations. 
Some colleges grant credit from one or two years of study based on the 
scores achieved by the examinees. 

The American Council on Education's Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences (CASE) has recommended that colleges and universities 
grant six hours of credit if scores at the 25th percentile or above are 
achieved on each of the five CLEP General Examination tests administered 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute to Armed Services personnel. 
However, the total amount of general education credit should not exceed 
30 credits or one year's work, either at the freshmen or sophomore level. 
CASE also leaves it to the Institution as to what courses are to be ex- 
empted and degree credit given for the General Examinations. 

In contrast to the General Examinations which are used to measure 
general educational background, the 3^ Subject Examinations are designed 
to measure specific college course outcomes. They measure the mastery 
of information, ideas, and skills that would be expected of a student who 
has successfully completed a course in a particular subject. Almost 
half the examinations cover two semester courses such as American History, 
English, Literature, Introductory Sociology, etc. 

''On the theory that credit by examination should be granted at the 
C level the same Iwvel at which credit is normally granted to transfer 
students — the Council recommends that credit based on CLEP Subject 
Examinations be granted to individuals who earn scores at or above the 
mean score for C students on the CLEP national norms. This is the mean 

z ' 

Cornel iua P. Turner, A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences 

Jn the Armed Services , 1968 Edition, American Council on Education, 

page 396, Washington, D.C. 



score earned by regularly enrolled college students who pc rt t c i pated 
in the national norms sample and received a grade of C In their college 
course in the subject named. For each Subject Examination, the; CLEP 
Council recommends the appropriate minimum cut-off score at which col- 
lege credit should be given. CASE, which until recenti'y recommended the 
25th percentile for Armed Services personnel, nov/ recommends the same 
minimum cut-off score as the CLEP Council. 

While a growing number of colleges anc^ universities are accepting 
the Council's recommendations concerning the minimum cut-off score, many 
more prefer to conduct normative studies for purposes of establishing _ 
their own acceptable scores. Thus, while almost all the subjects covered 
by the CLEP examinations are offered in most A-year institutions and in 
many junior and community colleges^ few institutions are as yet accept- 
ing alj^ the CLEP subject matter examinations for credit. However, the 
trend is definitely in the direction of utilizing all the examinations 
available. In the years ahead, the College Board hopes to add several 
additional Subject Examinations to its offerings. Appropriate combina- 
tions of these examinations should qualify students for junior status in 
many programs offered by colleges and universities. As of this writing 
the CLEP Council has not publ i cly announced plans for providing upper 
level subject matter exami nat i ons , although there is no reason not to 
expect this development. 

In 1967, there were 50 universities designated as centers for ad- 
ministering the CLEP examinations* Currently, there are more than 500 
centers. Accredited collegiate ' nst i tuti onS wi th explicit and publicly 
available policres of awarding credit on the basis of CLEP examinations 

'^ CLEP Columns ^ College Level Examination Program, New York City, 
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are eligible to become CLEP test centers. With the expansion of testing 
centers, of course, there can be expected further increases in number of 
examinees and tests administered. Any individual may take any of the 
Subject Examinations upon payment of a $15 fee (the General Examination 
battery at a $25 fee). The tests are administered during the third week 
of every month during the school year. 

While the problems of Armed Services personnel seeking college edu- 
cation and degrees is discussed in another section of this paper, recent 
developments in the use of CLEP examinations by the Armed Services are 
worth reporting here.. Since CLEP's inception, servicemen and women In 
all parts of the world have taken hundreds of thousands of the CLEP Gen- 
eral Examinations, at no cost, through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. Arrangements have recently been consummated between the De- 
.^partment of Defense, USAFI , the College Entrance Examination Board, and 
the Educational Testing Service as follows: 

1. "A'lT the CLEP~Subject Examinations, as well as the General 
Examinations, will be offered free of charge to servicemen and 
women everywhere. 

2. All CLEP examinations are to be made available to dependents of 
servicemen and women, stationed overseas, as well as to overseas 
civilian personnel of the Armed Services. 

These new policies should result in an even further dramatic increase in 
the presentation of CLEP examinations for credit towards college degrees. 
The impact on transfer admission policies of institutions of higher edu- 
cation should be just as dramatic as will be discussed below. 



B , The New York State Board of Regents External Degree Program 

The New York State Board of Regents, with a grant of $800,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation and Ford Foundation In 1970, has recently an- 
nounced that examinations will be available for an Associate of Arts 
degree in 1972, a Bachelor of Business Administration in; 1973, and an 
Associate in Applied Science Nursing degree In 1974. The Regents will 
offer no formal instruction, but will award degrees to all who qualify — 
regardless of their age, residence, or manner of preparation. Credits 
may be earned and applied to the Regent's degrees through a combination 
of formal college study, the examinations of the New Ybrk'State College 
Proficiency Examination Program (CPEP) , the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFl) correspondence courses, the Advanced Placement Program 
of the College Entrance Examination Board (APP) , and the College-Level 
Examination Program (CLEP). It will also be possible to earn credit 
towards the degree through submission of published works, art work, and 
certain career experiences which will be evaluated for credit upon request. 
Degree candidates will also be aided in their studies through corresponcf- ' 
ence courses aval lable from the Home Study Clearinghouse of New York's 
College Proficiency Examination Program. 

It should be noted that the Associate in Arts degree can be earned 
entirely through CLEP tes^5 alone. 

Wh' ■ e the Regents' f.xaminat' on Program is not restricted to New York 
State residents, its own tests (CPEP) will be adt^M n i stered only in New 
York testing ce;:nters, according to present plans. The CLEP (and APP tests 
by special arrangements) can be administered in any CLEP test center in 
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the U.S., and for Armed Services personnel, the CLEP tests can be ad- 
;ninistered anywhere In the world through arrangements made with USAFI. 
However, the Regents have already demonstrated thefr wfllingness to 
assist other states in establishing their external degree programs. 
New Jersey's program, to be administered by. the newly established Thomas 
A. Edison College, has been developed with the cooperation of the New 
York State Regents. The Edison College Is strictly an external degree 
institution and will have no on-campus students. It will begin operation 
in July, 1972. 

The New York Regents expect a first year enrollment of some 25,000 
students. The fact that the Regents will grant degrees based on a com- 
bination of options for earning* credit without attending college In New 
York state, will have great appeal to many individuals who will be able 
to arrange to travel to New York on those occasions that require their 
presence for testing purposes. Such occasions can be minimal, since all 
the requirements for the AA degree, and part of the requirements for the 
other two degrees, can be met by CLEP examinations which are adml ni stered 
monthly in numerous testing centers throughout the U.S. 
C. Home Study Programs 

Since the external degree concept is based on independent study, with 
the examination and awarding of degree as the capstone, it is of interest 
tp discuss the role of home or correspondence study programs as they re- 
late to traditional transfer admissions policies and the examination pro- 
grams discussed above. 

Over 60 universities offer a wide variety of home study or corre- 
spondence courses for credit at the undergraduate level, and six offer 
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courses for graduate credit. Over 300,000 students were enrolled in 
university-offered programs during 1969 according to the National -Home 
Study Council, Washington, D,C, All of the institutions are accredited 
by the educational accrediting agency of the region in which they are 
located. Many colleges and universities will accept up to 30 credit 
hours, and some will accept as much as 60 credit hours earned by such 
correspondence school study toward a bachelor* s degree. 

Many institutions of higher education will accept for transfer any 
courses taken through accredited university conducted correspondence 
study, if the university offering the home study courses accept them in 
their own degree programs. Some universities will only accept those 
courses for transfer credit which parallel or are similar to courses 
offered by the receiving university, and may or may not require the trans- 
fer student to also take a qualifying examination in that subject. The 
number of credit hours earned through correspondence will vary according 
to the policies of receiving colleges and universities. 

The American School is a commercial correspondence school offering 
home study courses designed to prepare students to pass the CLEP ex-- 
aminations. Established in 1897 as a non-profit organization, and rated 
as the second largest home study organization in the U.S., the American ^choo« 
School, in addition to its high school level cou rses, of f ers some 20 
courses tied into the ClEP Subject Examinations. 

The USAFI and Armc^d Services correspondence study programs will be 
discussed later in this paper in the section devoted to Armed Services 
personnel. 
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The immediate goal of those enroUIng in correspondence courses 
offered by colleges and universities appears to be the attainment of 
a degree, according to Dr. Sharon, who quotes several studies In sup- 
port of this conclusion^. However, there are two major reasons Sharon 
postulates for the unwillingness of colleges and universities to grant 
credit for correspondence work. One. is tha generally negative attitude 
of institutional educators towards correspondence Instruction. The 
other reason is the absence of a national accreditation agency 
acceptable to higher education institutions. Citing 
the recommendation of the 1968 Correspondence Education Research Project 
^(CERP)^, calling for a national examining university, Sharon suggests 
that such a university could establish standards for accreditation of 
various type$ of non-traditional study courses. and issue degrees at all 
levels upon appropriate demonstration of completion of the courses. 
This national university might incorporate existing "national testing 
programs such as the General Educational Development (GED) Program and 
the College Level Examination Program (CLEP)'^. 

D. Potential Impact of External Degree Programs on College Admissions 
Procedures for Transfer Students . 

Only the CLEP, the New York State Board of Regents and correspondence 
school programs have been discussed in this section, because other types 
of college level studies which are classified under the rubric of non- 
traditional college studies, such as the '^univers i ty wi thout walls*' 

S.^miel T. Sharon, Col lec[e cTedi t for Off-Campus Study , Report 8, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education, Washington, D.C., March, 1971. 

9o. Mackenzie, E.L. Christensen, and P.H. Rigby, Correspondence instruction 
in the U.S . (New York City; McGraw-Hill Book Co. , 1969} 

^^Amiel Sharon, op. cit. (page 4) . 
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concept really combine Independent study, classroom attendance, 
conimunlty service, "contracts" between the student and the university, 
and examinations. They are not external degree programs completely de- 
pendent on examinations for a degree, but the programs can often be pur- 
sued by a student with minimal requirements for on-campus classwork, thus 
not usually necessitating transfer from one college to another if the 
student moves to another area. However, in the event a student enrolled 
in one of these non-traditional programs does attempt to transfer to a 
traditionally oriented institution, he will encounter considerable diffi- 
culty in obtaining recognition of his previous college-level work for 
credit towards a degree. The best he can hope for Is acceptance of courses 
he may have taken, and being permitted to take examinations for those 
other courses which he believes should be waived. Even then, he may suc- 
ceed in having the course waived, but not receive credit toward a degree. 

Whether or not enrollments in college-sponsored or offered corre- 
spondence courses will expand is mere speculation. The probabilities are 
that even if this does happen it will be the CLEP Subject Examinations 
which will play a major role as end-of-course tests and/or credent I al i za- 
tion for course exemptior; toward degree credit. This is further supported 
by the recommendation of the Commission on the Accreditation of Service 
Experience (CASE) of the American Council on Education that CLEP be used 
to validate learning acquired in military service.)^ 

The CLEP Examinations and the New York State Board of Regents type 
of external degree program, through the sheer weight of numbers of students 
seeking to transfer college-level credits earned In these programs, wl 1 1 be 

^^ The Col 1 ege Board News , College Entrance Examination Board, New York, 
^May, 1972 (page k) . 



one of the major forces in compelling institutions of higher education 
to ] Iberal ize, simpl ify and standardize their transfer student admission 
policies and practices. The rapidly growing numbers of college students 
utilizing CLEP (more in the months of July, 1971 through August, 1972 
as in the four preceding years) and the new policy of the Armed Services 
in administering CLEP Subject -Exami nat i ons to military personnel 
overseas, as well as the General and Subject Examinations to their de- 
pendents and to civilian employees, will result literally in hundreds of 
thousands of CLEP course examinations being submitted each year for trans** 
fer credit. IJo longer will the receiving colleges be able to afford the 
time and cost of the procedures currently in effect for obtaining and 
examining individual CLEP examination scores for acceptance or rejection 
according to individually adopted institutional standards (see Appendix A). 

Another compelling force for change in the diversity of patterns for 
awarding transfer credit for non-traditional college studies will be the 
large numbers of students enrolling in the state-chartered programs 
modeled after the New York State Board of Regents External Degree Program. 
Legislators, having seen the need for these programs to meet the public's 
demand for college level studies and degrees In ways other than attending 
college classes, will not long permit the colleges In their states re*- 
celving public funds — certainly not the public Institutions — to in- 
dividually determine how many credit hours, if any will be accepted on 
transfer from the state's own external college degree program. 

A third, and quite subtle force for facfUtcting liberal izatlon and 
simplification of transfer student admissions procedures, can be expected 
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to develop ds the CLEP Subject Examinations are expanded in both number 
and use. This will come about because of the basic assumption on which 
each examination is formulated. In order to prepare a subject matter ex^ 
amination, the CLEP researchers must first find a course taught by a suf- 
ficiently large number of institutions of higher education in which the 
subject matter presented is c,enera11y at the same level and coverage. 
This means that a CLEP examination for a particular course or subject — 
e.g., American History Ir-certifies for all practical purposes that Amer- 
ican History I as taught: In most institutions of higher education sub- 
stantially covers the same body of knowledge. Thus, the fact that a 
CLEP examination exists for this course can be translated into accepting 
the course itself, if passed with a satisfactory grade, for transfer 
credit without any further investigation by the receiving college. Since 
there are presently 3^ CLEP Subject Examinatons, and very shortly there 
will be more, colleges and universities throughout the U.S» will be able 
to save a considerable amount of admissions office time and cost in not 
having to search other college catalogs to ascertain the degree of 
similarity of those courses covered by CLEP Subject Examinations. In ef- 
fect, there will soon exist a fairly large number of courses which can 
be accepted for transfer by almost any institution of higher education 
with the assurance they are similar in nature and content regardless of 
the institution in which the student has taken the course. This factor 
alone will have a tremendous impact — both on studefit selection of 
courses during early years of college studies, and on the movement to 
simplify and standardize the admissions office student transfer process. 
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It should be pointed out that ttie existence of a CLEP Subject 
Examination for a particular course, e,g, , Sociology 101, does not mean 
there is a norm as to what Sociology 101 ought to be in every college 
in the country. All that the CLEP Subject Examination does mean is that 
a certain amount of knowledge in sociology equivalent to the introductory 
level, as recognized and acknowledged by most universities, is being 
tested by the CLEP Examination. Lack of understanding this distinction 
has cauded considerable concern by a number of college faculties, who 
also see the availability of the examinations as a possible excuse for 
diminishing the need for teachers. Some faculties have adopted resolu- 
tions urging their institution's administrators not to utilize CLEP. 
Many college administrators are also expressing concern about the poten- 
tial loss of income to their institutions through the use of the CLEP 
examinations. Students and their parents may be delighted at saving 
tuition costs, e.g,, estimated by the University of Utah at $1 million 
last year for Its entering scudentsJ^ To the institution, however, 
this represents a loss of that same amount in tuition fees. Some col- 
leges and universities are beginning to charge partial and even full 
tuition fees even though the student is exempted from the course due to 
having taken the CLEP examination; but most institutions are still not 
charging any tuition for such course exemptions- It may well be that 
colleges and universities wi 1 1 eventual ly charge some minimal fee to at 
least cover administrative and record keeping costs in accepting CLEP 
examinations (and possibly courses) submi tted for transfer credit pur- 
poses. In any event, it is doubtful that any countermoveir.eYit to the 

Columns, College Level Examination Program, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York City, May, 1972. 



growth and use of CLEP, the New York Board of (Regents examinations, and 
other external degree programs will achieve success. The external de- 
gree concept Is here to stay and will Inevitably grow as a major option 
for many millions of Individuals seeking a college degree. 
E. National Examining and Accrediting University 
As a matter of fact, the soon-to-be-released Newman Report 2 goes 
even further than the CLEP concept by recommending the establishment of 
regional examining universities, previously advanced by two authorities 
in the field of external degree urograms. Jack Arbolino and John Valley 
of the Council on College-Level Examination Program and Educational 
Testing Service respectively. 

■'These would be examining and degree granting 
Institutions at least autonomous as any new 
unit within a state system. ^3 

Newman calls for Federal funding of these institutions because of the 

costly process of test development and experimental evaluation as applied 

to the off-campus situation. He also suggests that these -I nsti tut Ions 

study the feasibility of achievement-oriented testing in providing college 

credit for life exlerlences. 

Given the state of the art of computerizing Information, the existence 

of CLEP, the New York Board of Regents external examinations program, and 

the Open University of Great Britain program In the U,S,, it appears that 

'Regional examining universi ties** would provide unneeded '^overkill." 

With over 500 CLEP testing centers, and the willingness of the New York 

Regents to accept CLEP examinations in addition to its own, it might be 

Frank Newman, A Preview of the Second Newnian Report", Change , New 
Rochelle, New York, May 6, 1972. 
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mu-.i more reasonable to establish a single National Examining and Ac- 
crediting University which could be funded by the Federal Government and 
serve as a national repository for college grades and credits accumulated 
by non-'tradi tiona] students, if they so wished, and to issue a National 
University degree. The National University could also provide funds for 
experimental programs by CLEP, the New York Board of Regents, etc. 
Furthermore the National University might also absorb the functions of 
the American Council on Education's Commission on Accreditation of Service 
Experience (CASE), Or CASE might expand Its program into that of a Na- 
tional Examining and Accrediting University, The programs now admini- 
«;tered by CASE which could serve as the foundation for the National 
Uni vers i ty are: 

1. The Genera] Educational Development Test;^; which are used 
by state departments of education as a basis for issuance 
of high school equivalency certificates. During 1971, the 
Council administered the GEO tests to 387,733 adults in 1,858 
centers. These figures do not include the Armed Services 
personnel who also took the tests in 1971. 

2. CASE is responsible for the preparation and publication 

of A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in 
the Armed Services , 1968, and suppl einentary reports. This 
Guide is used by almost every college and university in 
helping determine the equivalent college credit which should 
be allowed for almost every Armed Forces education and 

75 

Higher Education and National Affairs , American Council on Education, 
Washington, D,C., May 19, 1972. 



training program. When there is a question about some 
particular program, colleges and universities usually re- 
quest a special evaluation for a particular student. In 

1971, such requests were submitted to CASE for over 1,000 

' 15 

students seeking credit for almost 3|0G0 courses* 
3. The United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFl) Subject 

Standardized Tests (6O at the college level:)— are constructed 
and standardized under contracts wtth educational institu- 
tions and agencies in accordance with test specifications 
and procedures approved by CASE- Tests are administered 
at USAFl Testing Sections and are supervised by a USAFl Test 
Control Officer under security procedures approved by the 
Department of Defense and CASE. 
Previously mentioned herein is the recommendation of CERF for a 
"national university" to accredit and certify correspondence study 
courses for college degrees. Another justification for the suggested 
national university, Is the fact that the U.S. Air Force has recently 
announced the establishment of its Conmiunity College of the Air Force, 
In effect, this college will serve as a repository of all records of 
college ^nd equivalent courses and credits which an airman may accumulate 
toward the degree of an Associate of Science in Technology, and will 
issue a certificate to this effect. The other branches of the Armed 
Services may also want to establish such a program. The National Ex- 
amining and Accrediting University cou 1 d incorporate such an effort into 

NOTE: This data was provided by CASE staff to the author by telephone. 
May 25, 1972. 
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Its program, and thus eliminate the obvious duplication and expenditure 
of public funds which would be involved. 

The mertt of a National Examining and Accrediting University for 
resolving some of the major problems of college transfer students In 
both traditional and non-traditional studies and programs requires con- 
siderable additional study. Dr. Samuel Gould's Commission on Non- 
Traditional Study will have some recommendations in this area in its re- 
port to be published early in 1973. In the meanwhile, it appears that 
the New Yprk Board of Regents has already begun to fill this role in 
some respects. If many other states follow suit, a separate single 
National Examining and Accrediting University may be politically im- 
possible to establish, unless done so in the very near future* 
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CHAPTER 5 



ARMED SERVICES PERSONNEL 

Of the approximately 2,500,000 Armed Services men and vK^\nen in 
the military services of the U.S. in 1971 > some 800,000 were enrolled 
in all types of formal educational and training programs. Of this 
number, ft is estimated that over 16^,000 completed some 2^7,000 un- 
dergraduate college level courses in 1971. Table 9 shows these course 
completions by branch of service. 

Table 9 

Undergraduate College Course Completion 
by Armed Services Personnel 
1971 

Service Number Courses 



Army 89,008 

AJr Force 120,828 

Navy 27,760 

Marines 9,330 

^TOTAL ^ 246,926 

(Estimated number of service personnel enrolled - 164,617) 

Source^ Office of Deputy Assistant Secretary of- Defense (Education) 

While no data are available as to how many military personnel have 
sought to transfer their college course credits from either the Armed 
Services educational, training and testing programs, or from one civilian 
institution of higher education which \they may have attended off duty, 

to another institution, it can be assumed that many of those who annually 

\ 

do complete undergraduate college level courses will eventually seek a 
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college decree. Given this assumption, the Armed Services could well 
be the major source of potential civilian college students in the U.S.; 
and that possibly individuals presently serving in the military forces, 
or who are Veterans, comprise a major share of the approximately 
500,000 transfer students presently in college. 

Other data tend to support th's conclusion. For example 80.6^ of 
the enlisted personnel in 1971, out of a total of 2,146,390, graduated 
from high school, and S% from college. In addition, 45,000 servicemen 
received their General Educational Development certificate while on 
active duty last year from their State Departments of Education, and 
another 45,000 were qualified for the GED by USAFl. Again, in 1971, 
some 5,000 Navy personnel were enrolled In some kO college level courses 
offered aboard ship by the Navy under contract v/ith 5 senior colleges 
and universities. This Navy program, titled Program for Afloat College 
Education (PACE) is scheduled for expansion In 1972. 'In addition, of 
the total 185,000 courses in which Armed Service personnel were en- 
rolled under the United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) in 1971, 
some 75,000 were at the college undergraduate levTrT^/^nd servicemen 
passed 97,000 College Level Examination Program examinations In 1971, 
with more than 19,000 earning up to two^years advanced placement at 
colleges accepting CLEP examinations J 

^The data In this paragraph was taken from severaT sou rces , including: 
Anne L. Ducey, "Higher Education for the Military", Change , New 
Rochelle, New York, April, 1972. 
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One of the most significant studies concerning the ability of adults 
to do college level work was conducted v^'ith 43,877 military personnel 
who took the CLEP General Examinations In the period July, 1965 - 
December, I966. It was found that from 12 to 27 percent of the service- 
men who had not studied beyond the high school level scored as well as 
the average college sophomore. It was concluded that "a large number 
of military personnel who have had no fornal higher education can score 
as well or better than the average college sophomore on tests of aca- 
demic achievement." It should be noted that this study sample was a 
self-selected one and therefore not representative of either the military 
population or the American adult population. Nevertheless, the study 
does support "the assumption that there are substantial numbers of adults 
whose educational accomplishments are comparable to that of formally 
trained college students."^ 

In looking at the Vietnam-era veterans, we find that as of September, 
J971, there v^ere 5,138,000 such Individuals.^ Orly about 35^ have par- 
ticipated In post-secondary educational programs, with approximately 
953,000 enrol led in college-level programs. With on'e million servicemen 
released in 1971, and somewhat more than that number expected to be re- 
leased in 1972, there is still a large number of former Armed Se rvi ce's 
personnel, many of whom were enrolled in college level educational or 

training programs during their service, who are prime candidates as college 
L 

students. 
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Amlel T. Sharon, "Adult Academic Achievement in Relation to Formal Edu- 
cation and Age", Adult Education, Number A, Chapel Hill, N.C., Summer, 
1971. 

3Amiel T. Sharon , 1 bid. 

^'See A Question of Stewardship , Sixth Annual Report of the National Ad- 
• visory Council on Extension and Continuing Education, Washington, D.C.,. 
' March, 1971 (pp- 78-83). 
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The currently large numbers of military personnel and veterans 
now enrolled In higher education programs is expected to increase con- 
siderably in the near future when the Armed Services consists entirely 
of volunteers. One of the major inducements for enlisting will be the 
promise of a college education while in the Service. But if traditional 
policies, practices and procedures for accepting transfer students con- 
tinue to dominate collegiate circles, this promise will not be entirely 
fulfilled. The military and the veteran face many obstacles in extending 
previously obtained course credits towards a degree. 

"A serviceman is much more mobile than the usual college 
student. In moving from one duty assignment to another, 
he must also transfer colleges. Often he discovers that 
credits earned at one institution are not accpetable at 
a new school, that he will be given credit only for courses 
in which he earned A or B grades, that work in his major 
field must be duplicated, or that credit given for non- 
traditional education at the first school is not recognized 
at the second school. The higher the level of education, 
the more restrictive are the rules regarding transfer of 
credit and the accrediting of nontradi tional work. It is 
difficult for the most motivated of students to continue an 
education when it is so hard to prove that what he has in 
his educational bag adds up to a B.S. or an M.A. degree. 

There is probably no better phrase than "educational bag" to de- 
scribe what most military personnel and veterans bring to a college in 
the form of course credits for transfer to a degree. With little if 
any academic or career counseling, and a high rate of mobility, the 
military personnel .usual ly enroll in whatever college? courses are avail- 
able, seem interesting or can conveniently be attended at a college near 
his or her base, or in classes offered by a college on base. Many of 
these courses in which the military enroll are offered only by the ex- 
tension or continuing education divisions of colleges, and for unex- 
plcjinable reasons, are not creditable toward a degree program,, even in 



/Anne L. Ducey, op. eft. 
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the institution sponsoring the course. The following transcript 

submitted by a veteran seeking a degree at a senior institution is 

fairly typical of the smorgasboard of college level courses taken by 

military personnel during their years of service. The only change made 

by the author of this paper in copying the transcript, extending from 

19^3 to 196^, is in the names of the colleges Involved. 

University A, Greenville, South Carolina, 19^3 

Civil Ai r Reg. 
Engl ish 
Math 

Navigation 
Physics 
Medical Aid 
Theory of Fl t, 
Meteorol ogy 



University B, Athens, Georgia , 1957-1958 

Elementary Psychology 
Introductory Sociology 
Amer.ican Government 



University C, Baltimore, Maryland , 1958-1961 

Philosophy for Modern Man 

C r i minol ogy 

M i 1 i tary H i story 



University D, Los Angeles, California , 1962-196^ 

Introduction to Electronics 
Electronic Fabrication 
Electronic Calc. 
Basic Electronic Instr. 
General Electron i cs 
Advance Circuit Anal. 
Interm Electronics 
Electronic Fabrication 
I nterm Elec. i nst. 
Advance Electronics 
Electronic Fabrication 
Cultural Anth. 
El ectron i c Fab r i cat ion 
History of U.S. 
History of U.S. 
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Military Record Restricted Credit 



Basic Military Science 
Advanced Military Science 
Mi 1 i tary Leadership 
P E 

Speech 

GEO Tests ~ Restricted Credit 

English Composition 
Social Science 
Natural Science 
Humani ti es 



JSA:"I Tests - Restricted Credit 
Commer Course 



Service Schools ~ Restricted Credit 

Business Organization and Management 

This record was submitted in 1964 to a midwestern .unfversi ty with 

a reputation for being extremely liberal in accepting military service 

college level courses. After attending tne university for one semester 

and a summer, enrolled in the following courses: 

Social Organ. 
Prin. of Econ. 
Prin. of Econ. 
Publ ic Admin. 
American Const. History 
American Col. History 
America From 18^0 'l 

i 

the veteran received the degree of Bachelor of General Education' in 
Military Science. In 1972 he applied for entrance to a graduate degree 
program in Public Administration at a liberal eastern university, but 
was not accepted. Whether or not any university would accept either 
this degree or college record for admittance to a graduate professional 
Q program is highly doubtful! 
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Just as in Furniss' classic Sergeant X case study, there may 
be an "embarrasment of riches^' in this veteran's college record, but 
his "chances of getting his degree are about one In fifty under present 
arrangements."^ Dr. Furniss explains that despite the fact his Sergeant 
X may have accumulated the equivalent of the spread of courses for a 
bachelor's degree, he may not receive the degree from any existing in- 
stitution of higher education because: 

"1. There is no common curriculum for the whole B.A. 
program applicable to all degree-granting Insti- 
tutions. Most are alike in the lower-division, work 
for the B.A., but they are unlike — and pride them- 
selves on individuality — at the level of the major. 
Thus, specifications for the major for Sgt, X at In- 
stitution A will almost Inevitably be changed if he 
turns to Institution B. 

"2. There are no common quality standards. Performance 
(for example, on a CLEP subject exam) acceptable for 
six hours at Institution A may get 3, 0, or 9 hours 
at Institution B. Thus "credits" are not "credits" 
until they have been accepted by the institution that 
will award the degree. And experience tells us that 
institutions are very reluctant to accept transfer 
of ful 1 credit. 

"3. Residence limitations block the transfer of credit.... 
conventionally, each institution requires at least 
one year or thirty semester hours — of 'residence* 
^ just prior to the granting of the degree, 'residence' 
defined as taking our courses with our departmental 
facul ty. (Curiously, i n some instances , resi dence 
may not Include work with our institution's own ex- 
tension division faculty. )"7 

Furniss believes that the dilemma pf Sergeant X is in no way dif- 
ferent from that of any other transfer student except that the problem 
is exacerbated by his greater "forced" mobility, and his attendance at 
more colleges or enrollment in more nontradi tional college level courses. 
However, there is one major difference between the military 



W. Todd Furniss, Degrees for Nontraditional Students , Special Report 
^^^^'ashington, D.C.'; American Council on Education, April 9, 1971). 

ER|Cr liss, ibid. 



personnel transfer student and the civilian transfer student - the 
military student has a powerful advocate for changing the situation. 
Some of the steps now being taken (d'scussed below) by the Armed Services 
alone, and in cooperation with national educational organizations, will 
shortly change the picture for the military and the veterans. Hopefully, 
these changes will have beneficial repercussions for the civilian transfer 
students. 

a. The Servi cemen' s Opportunity Colleges 

At the request of and In cooperation with the Department of Defense, 

Coinmunity and 

the American Association of /j unior Colleges established a Task Force on 
Extending Educational Opportunities for Servicemen In January, 1972, By 
June, 1972 this Task Force had developed a concept whereby selected junior 
and community colleges are to be designated as Servicemen's Opportunity 
Colleges which will offer the following services and meet the following 
criteria: 

I. A Servicemen's Opportunity College will have liberal entrance 
requf rements. 

A. A high school diploma or equivalency based upon 
satisfactory scores in the General Educational 
Development Test are adequate .educational creden- 
tials for enrollment in a degree program except in 
those instances where prerequisites are required 
for al 1 students. 

B. In those colleges not restricted by state or local 
regulations the above' requi rement may be waived and 
students evidencing promise may be''^admi tted who lack 
a high school diploma or equivalency certificate. 

C. In no case will an individual, be penalized by additional 
requirements because he is a serviceman. 

II. A Servicemen's Opportunity College provides opportunities for 
servicemen tD pursue educational prog ram' goal s through courses 
offered on base, in the evenings, on weekends, and at other 
nontradi tional time frames. 



A Servicemen's Opportunity College provides opportunities 
for servicemen to complete courses through special means 
or optional nontradi tiona^ modes when his education is in- 
terrupted by military obligations. 

A servicemen*s Opportunity College provides special academic 
assistance to students in need of this assistance through: 

A. The availability of tutorial services or similar learn- 
ing assistance at times and in locations convenient to 
servi cemen * 

B. The designation of a trained servicemen's counselor who 
is aval labile at times and in locations convenient to 
servicemen who will assist them in program planning, and 
guide them in their understanding of all educational op-- 
tions available to them at this and all other Service- 
men's Opportunity Colleges. 

C. The implementation of. PREP programs which are sponsored 
by the college at the base where feasible. 

A Servicemen's Opportunity College offers maximum credit for 
educational experiences obtained In the armed services. 

A. College policy permits and encourages granting credit 
for Untied States Armed Forces Institute courses that 
are relevant to a Student's program of studies. 

B* College policy permits and encourages granting exemption 
from and credit by examination for courses that are re- 
levant ro a student's program of studies, through the 
use of any or all of the following: College Level Ex- 
amination Program (CLEP) , College Proficiency Examina- 
tion Program (CPEP) , Institutional "challenge" 
exami nations, 

C. College policy permits and encourages granting credit 
for appropriate educational experiences in the armed 
services in accordance. wi th their evaluation in the 
American Council on Education's 1968 Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences In the Armed 
Services or by the Commission on the Accreditation 

of Service Experiences evaluation service. 

D. College policy permits exemption from or credl;. for re- 
quired health or physical education course requ?rements 
for servicemen who have had at least one year of active 
mi 1 i tary servi ce. 

E. The major portion of the associate degree requirements 
can be earned through the above nontradi tional learning 
modes. 



A Serviceman's Opportoiity College has residencey require- 
ments vyhich are adaptable to the nxDbility and special needs 
of servicenDen. 

A. Te.Tiporal residency requirements may be fulfilled in any 
sequence at any time in the student's program. 

B. Residency requirements may be fulfilled by completion 
of any educational program sponsored by the college 
whether offered on-campus or off-campub. 

•C. At least one of the following options will be available 
to servicemen. 

CONTRACT FOR DEGREE 

1. A "contract for degree" option is available to 
servicemen. A serviceman may contract with a 
Servlcemen*s Opportunity College at any appro- 
priate point in time; usually It will be the 
college of his Initial enrollment. The college 
will designate an advisor, who will assist the 
serviceman In contracting for his degree with 
the Institution. The contract should specify 

the course of study to be pursued and appropriate 
learning options .1 accordance with the above 
criteria. The advisor continues to guide the 
serviceman*s educational planning when he is 
forced to transfer to other Institutions in 
accordance with his duty assignment. As long 
as he Is being effectively guided by his advisor, 
he will be permitted to transfer In reverse ap- 
propriate credits earned at other Institutions 
back to the original institution — In essence, a 
reverse transfer policy. The Institution agrees 
to provide a repository for all academic records 
of the individual. The contracting college will 
award the serviceman the appropriate certificate 
or degree upon fulfillment of the contract. 

2. The college will waive or eliminate residency 
requirements for servicemen. 

3. Where residency requirements are restricted by 
state law, the college will make every effort to 
receive an exemption for servicemen. 

A ServIcemen^s Opportunity College has a transfer policy 
that is generous in recognition of traditional and non- 
traditional learning obtained at other institutions. 
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Se"vicemen*5 Opportunity Colleges to which servicemen traas^ 
fer will accept, a$ a minimum, the l^ve.1 of credl't applied by 
all regional ly-accredited colleges in which servicemen have 
been enrolled in comparable programs, both for traditional 
and nontradi tional learning experiences, when validated by 
subsequent individual success In traditional study modes. 

A Servicemen's Opportunity College provides for a representative 
local advisory council which will aid the college in carrying out 
its mission in relation to servicemen. 

A Serv?cemen*s Opportunity College will publicize and promote 
its SbC policies by Inserting them in its college catalog and by 
other appropriate manners- 

A Servicemen's Opportunity Center will maintain Its commitments 
to ser/icemen students previously enrolled, If for any reason It 
discontinues its status as a Servicemen's Opportunity College. 

NOTE: It is strongly urged that Se rvi ce Tien * s Opportunity Colleges 
extend these policies where c^jHcable to Include dependents of 
servicemen. 

Community and 

The Department of Defense, the American Association of /Junior Colleges, 
and several other national educational organizations represented on the 
Task Force are 'quite enthusiastic about the possibilities of the S.O.C. 
concept resolving much of the dilemma of the serviceman's efforts to obtain 
a college degree. The idea of a "home college' offering academic ana 
Career counseling to the serviceman when he first enrolls in college, and 
then accepting all courses for degree credit which generally coincide with 
the career plan regardless of where taken or how, serving as a record re- 
pository, and final 1/ issuing the degree regardless, of residency period. 
Is a very real breakthrough In present practices. It is believed that once 
the feasibility of this concept is der onstrated by an experimental number 
o\ Junior and community colleges, it s expected that at leai^t 200 through- 
out the U.S. will be ultimately incorporated into the program. Furthermore, 
it is expected that a number of senior I nsti tu t ions wi 1 1 also request 
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designation as Servi cemen* s Opportunity Colleges in order to provide the 

same services leading to a Bachelor^s Degree, 

Since the counseling function is of major s'gnificance to the S.O.C. 
concept J Kt is fortunate that both the College Ent^'ance Examination 

Board's "Decision Making Program", and the American College Testing Pro- 
grarr.'s "Assessment Program" and "Career Pijr.ning Program" are a^'ailable. 
The two ACT programs in particular are admirably suited for academic and 
career counsel i ng and planning. "More than 500 community, junior, and 
business colleges; vocat ional -techn i cal institutes; and other career ed- 
ucation schools" located in ^6 states and the District of Columbia are 

8 

using these ACT program services. Either one or both the ACT and CEEB 
counseling assisting programs will undoubtedly be utilized by the Service- 
men's Opportunity Colleges, and thereby extend their use to entering civi- 
lian students as a matter of normal procedure rather than waiting for 
individual students to seek assistance from the college counseling staff, 
b. Committee on Institutional Cooperation 

Early in 1972 the American Council on Education, with financial as- 

sisL..nce from the Departnfient of Defense through USAFI, called the eleven 

the " 

institutions of higher education forming / Committee on Institutional Co- 
operation^ (CIC) to engage in a project leading to a publication titled^ 
Education for the Itinerant Student: A Guide t o Opportunities in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences at CIC Universities. The purpose of this publication is 
to describe how these insti tutions^ wi 1 1 acconm^date students in liberal arts 


^Activity, American College Testing Program, Vol. X, No. 1, January, 1972 

^Note: The information for this section of the report was excerpted from 
a memo Jated March 20, 1972 from W. Todd Furniss, American Council on Ed- 
ucation, and Robin S. Wilson, Committee on Institutional Cooperation, to 
Committee members. 

^Un i versi ty of Chicago, University of Illinois, Indiana University, Univer- 
^sity of Iowa, University of Michigan, Michigan State University^ University 
of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Ohio Stave Unh'ersity, Purdue Univer- 
sity, University of Wisconsin. 
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and sciences who are involuntarily itinerant and thus are unable to meet 



conventional residency and other requirements. Itinerant students include, 

among others, military personnel, women who move with their families, 

part-time students moving according to job requirements, and minors moving 

wi th thei r parents. 

'^The preparation of the GUIDE is a first step in a more comprehensive 

program proposed for CIC institutions, elements of which are still under 

consideration. The GUIDE itself can be important in these ways: 

*'...»c will require a group of institutions to develop a 
common set of terms applicable to the special cases of 
Itinerant students, in place of the uncodified, mostly In- 
formal, and (to all but the local institution) incomprehen- 
sible terms they now use. For example, we might be able to 
come up with a substitute for "residence requirement" which 
could represent an invitation, not a barrier, to itinerant' 
students • 

"...It wi.ll require the institutions to examine their own 
practices in the light of a set of circumstances that did 
not exist when the practices were established. This re- 
examination should lead to the modification, not only the 
codification, of practices dealing with the itinerant 
student. Transfer of credit, credit by examination, credit 
for experience, advising services, variations of time-on- 
campus requirements are among these. 

"...The GUIDE itself, with its new terms and Its demonstra- 
tion of concern to assist rather than balk the ambitions of 
the itinerant student, can become a model for other bachelor's 
(and later professional) degree-granting institutions who are 
themselves uncertain about what practices would be. helpful, 
or what terms to put them in, or what company they would be 
keeping if they went "too far." Although not every kind of 
institution will be represented by CIC,_both public and pri- 
vate institutions are included and, more importantly, we are 
including the toughest nut to be cracked: the various disci- 
plines within liberal arts. 

"...Preparation of the GUIDE will, we think, help CIC institu- 
tions to clarify the possibilities in the proposals still under 
CIC consideration and hasten the adoption of some form of them."'* 

^^Memo dated March 20, 1972 from Dr. Furniss and Dr.^^i^son, op. cit. 
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tc is expected that the Guide will be available early in 1973- It 
?s also expected that not only will its recommendations help liberalize, 
standardize and simplify transfer of col 1 egejcourse credits for military 
servicemen and women as well as civilian "It|nerant students'^ among the 
CIC institutions, but will also accomplish the same objectives for many 
other colleges and universities which accept some modicum of leadership 
from the C IC group. 

c. Expanded Use of the CLEP Examinations by the Armed Services 



According to the College Entrance Examination Board, the CLEP Ex- 
aminations may be the serviceman's best educational friend. In May, 1972, 
the College Board issUed the following announcement. 

"Through the United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFt) the 
General and Subject Examinations are available to him free of 
charge- Thus, he has a chance of getting credit by examination 
at almost a thousand colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences 
(case) recommends credit on the basis of CLEP tests. The system 
Is working, and working more efficiently every month. Since 
CLEP's inception, servicemen arid women have taken hundreds of 
thousands of tests. Both the American Council on Education and 
the American Association of Junior Colleges regard the Program 
as an important extension of educational opportunity to men and 
women in the armed services. Although from the very beginning, 
servicemen and women have constituted the largest block of 
candidates and been among our most effective emissaries, until 
recently the Subject Examinations have not been available to 
them. Now, through the cooperation of the Department of Defense, 
USAFI , the College Entrance Examination Board, and Educational 
Testing Service, all the Subject Examinations, as. well as the 
General Examinations, will be offered free of charge to service- 
men and women everywhere. 

*Mn March another forward step was taken toward increased access 
to higher education. Nathan Brodsky, the Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Education) issued a memorandum statl ng that 
CLEP tests would be available to dependents and employees over- 
seas. Thus, two new large civilian groups now have access to 
CLEP tests in many different parts of the world. "''^ 



CLEP Columns, College Level Examination Program, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York City, May, 1972. 
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It should be noted that while the CLEP fees for servicemen and 
women are paid by the Department of Defense, civilian personnel and de- 
pendents of military personnel overseas will be required to pay the fees. 
However, they will be able to take the tests in USAFI testing centers. 
As an Indication of the number of CLEP tests which will be taken by 
Department of Defense servicemen, their dependents, and civilian employ- 
ees, USAFI reported that In 1969 over 1 70 ,000 CLEP General Examination 
'tests were administered. About 56% of the tests were passed by the 
serviceman and servi cewoman. With the availability of CLEP Subject 
tests, it is quite conceivable that over 300,000 CLEP tests will be 
administered annually by USAFI within the next few years. In ad'dition 
to the fact that colleges and universities accept these tests for course 
exemption and degree credit, the New York Board of Regents will award • 
an Associate of Arts degree on the basis of certain designated CLEP ex- 
aminations alone. It can be ant 1 c i pated that many Department of Defense 
personnel will seek and obtain this degree for transfer to major study 
programs at ^-year institutions of higher education. Here again, as 
noted previously, the sheer number of CLEP examinations from the Armed 
Services and veterans olone must have an impact on either persuading or 
forcing, senior institutions to revise their conventional and traditional 
attitudes, policies and practices toward accepting non-traditional studies 
and grades for transfer and degree credit. 

d . The Community College of the Air Force (CCAF) 

The Community College of the Air Force, expected to be activated late 

in 1972, has been under consideration by Air Force officials for less than 

2 years. As currently conceived, it will be responsible for implementing 

or monitoring: 
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1. accreditation of Air Force education and training activitfies 
by external accrediting agencies, 



2. consolidation of Air Force education and training schotls Into 
a consortium, 

3. re*coqnltion of Air Force education and training activities 
by profcsslonnl , Industrltil, and government or^iinlzatlons 
having licensing, certification, and standard- .ettlng authority, 

^. development of internal standards, policies, and procedures 
for granting Air Force certificates and diplomas and recom- 
mending how these achievements may be related to Air Force 
careers , 

5. operation of an automated central transcript service to include 
authentication by CCAF seal, 

6. issuance of a catalog setting forth academic practices and 
programs available in Air Force schools and cooperating 
institutions, 

7. development of procedures for making available unclassified 
materials from Air Force technical training programs for use 
in civi 1 ian schools, 

8. development of programs to provide instruction which will ease 
the transition of Air Force personnel from military to civilian 
status, and 

9. development of proposals for enabling legislation as required.^^ 
The CCAF, according to its president. Col. John L. Phipps>was con- 
ceived as a strategy to give full recognition and accreditation for its 
more than 3,750 technical training courses conducted at a cost of over 
$^00 million annually. He argues that the airman is frequently frustrated 
in the knowledge that, "though he is able to travel all over the world 
experiencing no difficulty in transferring his special training from base 
to base, the excellent training he has received is not documented in a 
transcript form, nor is it presentable in any accredi table way to educa- 
tional institutions, employers or licensing authorities Outside the 



-'John L. Phipps, "Development of a Community College of the Air Force", 
Q USAFI Instructors Journal , April , 1972. 



government.... The service member is, therefore, left to fend for 

.himself on an individual basis with little or no assitance when he moves 

from one area to another and takes little with him when he departs for 
1^ 

CI vf 1 ian 1 f fe." 

While recognfzfng the role of the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences (CASE) in evaluating service experiences and recom- 
mending college credit, Phipps claims that such recognition is for 
"experience** rather than '^education*' , and generally presumed to be of 
minor importance in the degree program. Considerable publicity has been 
issued by Col. Phipps and the Air Force concerning the Community College, 
its reasons for establishment, and its mission. Some of the statements 
are contradictory and others are not entirely accurate. However, there 
is no question but that some action is needed to force colleges and uni- 
versities to liberalize and standardize their policies and practices con- 
cerning acceptance of Armed Services experiences, particularly In those 
programs usually characterized as vocational and technical. By the same 
token, employers may find the transcript of the airman's record, as Is- 
sued by the CCAF, extremely useful in evaluating the job competency of 
the airman. However, when Phipps talks about the OCAF issuing an As* 
sociate of Science in Technology (possible only if Congress passes 
enabling legislation) for acceptance by senior institutions for entrance 
into the junior year, he will be very disappointed. The Associate de- 
gree, either In Arts or Sciences, Is seldom automatically accepted for 
entrance Into the upper division of a senior institution; although there 
is a growing movement to do so. 

15 

John L. Phipps, ibid. 
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Other questions about the CCAF center around the extent to which 
the Air Force has consulted concerned national educational organizations 
and obtained their endorsement. Such endorsement Is almost a sine qua non 
If the CCAF Is to receive approval and cooperation of the world of higher 
education. In the meanwhile, its very existence may have a salutary' 
effect on colleges and universities - and their national associations - 
which are still wedded to traditional restrictive practices concerning the 
acceptance of college level course credit obtained in nontradi tional in- 
stitutions and methods. While none of the ether Armed Service branches 
have exhibited any interest as yet in establishing their own Community 
Colleges, the CCAF does provide a precedent and a threat to established 
civilian institutions which will not go unheeded. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Prison Inmates and Releasees as College Transfer Students 



Educational programs for inmates in the federal, state and local 
prisons has become a part of our modern day penal system as it attempts 
to move from the philosophy of incarceration and punishment to that of 
rehabilitation, or better yet, "abi 1 i tation." Professionals and laymen 
alike believe that education can play a vital role in this process, al- 
though this belief is as yet based more on intuition than on evaluative 
research. Nevertheless, ever increasing numbers of inmates are taking 
advantage of the elementary, high school, vocational, and college level 
educational programs being offered in federal and state prisons. 

The federal prison system has 26 institutions containing approxi- 
mately 21,000 men and women on any given day. This figure represents 
about 5% of the approximately ^60,000 prisoners in the federal, and state 
system prisons. Federal offender participation in selected educational 
programs is presented in Table 10. ^ 

Table 10 



Federal Prison Offender Participation in 
Selected Institutional Educational Programs 

197n 



Program Enrollments ■ ' Completions ^ No. of institutions i 

G E D Preparation 3,971 2,068 26 

High School Courses 3,390 l,8l8 20 

College Courses 1,953 1,255 16 



Education and Training of I ncarcerated Federal Prisoners, Annual Report, 
Calendar Year l971 (wasTTi ngton , u.C, U. 5T Department or JustFcFJ 
Bureau of Pr i sons , 1972). 
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The nudber of inmates in foJoral prisons enrolled \n college- level 
courses represents 
/approximately 50% of all such students in the federal and state prison 

systems. It is of further interest to note that many prisoners who com- 
plete their high school education in prison, either through the GEO pro- 
gram or high school diploma, and remain in prison, enroll In college- 
JeveJ courses. 

A 1968 study of college level instruction In U.S. prisons suggests 

the possibility of as many as 25,000 pri soners bei ng involved in higher 

education in U.S. prisons in the not too distant future. Following are 

2 

some cogent findings of this study. 

"This survey has disclosed a wide involvement in 

college-level education in the prison systems of the 

U.S. More than half the existing systems report some 

form of higher education going on within their jurisdictions. 

"For the present, the form of higher education that is found 
in most prison systems is still the correspondence course... 

"c... There appears to be a strong shift toward live instruc- 
tion through staff from extension divisions of colleges and 
universities.... About one-third of the prison systems in 
the U.S. now report the use of college extension in their 
educational programs . 

"Seven prison systems mention the A.A. , the A.S., or the A.G.E. 
degree as being possible now or at some time In the near 
future. 

"At the present time only about 3,000 slightly more than 
one percent — of the inmates in the state and federal pri- 
sons are involved In such (ed.; college-level) courses. How- 
ever, It might be projected that before long as many as 
25,000 prisoners will be involved in higher education in 
the U.S. 



2 



Stuart Adams, College Level Instruction In U.S. Prisons (Berkeley, 
California; School of Criminology, University of California, 
January, I968). 
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'Ti;e estimate may be an interim figure .that will easily be - 
superceded when "universities of the air", telewriters, 
community college systems, school release programs and 
other technical and social developments have become 
perfected and become accepted. 

Another 1968 study of educational programs in prisons disclosed a 
total of ]k8 institutions reporting college programs involving 3,757 in- 
mate-students, with 84 providing some form of live instruction. "The 
most widely used program is one which is conducted by visiting instruc- 
tors within the institution, but a significant number of study-release 
programs are developing which allow the student to attend class *on- 
campus' during the day and return to the institution at night." Among 
the conclusions reached by the authors of this study, McCabe and Drls- 
col 1 , was: 

"If the present rate of increase continues. It is quite 
possible that the majority of U,S, inmates will someday 
soon have the opportunity to complete their entire ele- 
mentary and high school education and a portion of their 
college degree requirements during their period of 
i ncarceration."-^ 

What happens to the prison inmate who has successfully completed 
college level courses while in prison if and when he attempts to enroll 
in a college and transfer his course credits upon release? A ques^ 
tionnai re addressed to this question was mailed to -2,193 schools of 
higher education during the school year 1970-1971 by Brian Driscoll, 



Stuart Adams, ibid, ^ 

M, Patrick McCabe and Brian Driscoll, "College Admission Opportunities 
and the Public Offender", (National Association of College Admissions 
Counselors, Volume 17, No. 1, May, 1972). 

McCabe and Driscoll, ibid. 




one of the authors of the above cited study. While only 705 usable 
responses (32^) were received, sufficient data was presented to indicate 
a pattern, as indicated by the answers to 



"Does the existence of a past criminal record auto- 
matically disqualify an applicant? (18^ yes; 82% no) 

"Is the past criminal record of an applicant a major 
factor in regards to his admission? {S3% yes; k7% no) 

"Does your college or university take into consideration 
the past criminal record of an applicant for admission? 
(7U yes; 23% no)^ 

McCabe and Driscoll consider the infonnation concerning the ad- 
missions policies for ex-felons by type of institution as of major 
s i gni f i cance. 

"The data indicate a much more responsive attitude 
by universities and two-year colleges than by four- 
year colleges. This could be rather significant for 
two reasons; 

1. Many of the released inmate college students 
have accumulated a rather large number of 
credit-hours while confined and are therefore 
unable to take advantage of a receptive two 
year college system. 

2. There are only one-third as many universities 
as four-year colleges in the U.S. This serves 

as a further limiting factor in regard to select- 
ing appropriate institutions for each student. 
68^ of the colleges would accept offenders, com- 
pared with 8k% of the universities and 88^ of the 
junior/communi ty col leges. "7 

A rec.eptive attitude toward admitting an ex-felon, however, does 

not mean that a college or university automatically accepts for ad- 

mission any such individual who applies. McCabe and Driscoll cite 



McCabe and Driscoll, ibid. 
McCabe and Driscoll, ibid. 



several experiences which indicate that released offenders from 
federal and state prison systems will find the odds against their be- 
ing accepted as degree students, even by some colleges which have pro- 
vided college-level programs in penal institutions! Refusal of a col- 
lege to admit an ex-prison inmate "who has worked hard to prove himself 

8 

academically and socially capable of handling college work" can be 

especially damaging to the individual, his hopes and aspirations, and 

contribute heavily to the high recidivism rates of ex-offenders. 

As McCabe and Driscoll report: 

"Students of penology have long been aware of the tragic 
loss of continuity which so often fails to bridge the gap 
between institutional programs that are designed to remedy 
academic and traininc deficiencies and post-release 
programs, • • • 

"College-level instruction is certainly no exception. 
If an inmate remedies his academic deficiencies and be- 
gins a college-level program while confined but is re- 
fused admission to an appropriate college or university 
following his release, the continuity Is again broken. 
Once this occurs, the most modern and effective of all 
institutional programs becomes totally impotent as a re- 
habi 1 Itative tool ."9 

An approach to resolving the problem of discontinuity has been 
effectively demonstrated by the Newgate Project of. the University of 
Kentucky at the Federal Youth Center in Ashland, Kentucky. Dr. McCabe 
is director of the project. Designed essential ly as an educational 
and counseling program, Newgate has the added feature of college place- 
ment and fieldwork for each released student. Consequently, college 
acceptance of each released student is a must for the project to achieve 
its objective. Surficient success, including a less than 10^ recidivism 



McCabe and Driscoll, Ibid. 
^McCabe and Driscoll, Ibid. 



rate, has parsuaded the Office of Economic Opportunity to continue 
funding of this project, as well as similar programs in five other states. 

If as many as 25,000 prison inmates will be enrolled In college- 
level programs within the immediate future, it is Incumbent upon higher 
education officials and correctional Institution educators to assure the 
continuity of a college education for these inmates upon their release, if 
^ny want to continue tov;ards a degree. Without such assurance, our 
nation's educational system is simply perpetrating another hoax on 
segment of our population least able to cope with many of life's 
vicissitudes. 

The successes of Project Newgate should be replicated in every 
state and federal penal system in cooperation with all public two- and 
four-year institutions of higher education. At the very least, each 
public college and university should examine its admissions policy for 
ex-offenders to make certain, that a "receptive attitude'* does not result 
in a "no admissions" practice. 

The irrationality of many admissions policies and practices of our 
institutions of higher educotion present more than enough hurdles for 
ex-offenders to overcome. But accepting a prison inmate as a college 
student and then refusing him such status upon release from prison must 
rank high on the list of absurdities. 
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Current Studies by 



CHAPTER 7 
Nat ional Educat i onal 



Organisations 



During the past decade, the few major studies, along with action 
for changes in admission policies and practices relating to college 
transfer students, have been funded, supported, sponsored, or conducted 
by one or nx)re national educational organizations, either In consortium 
cooperatively, or alone. In an effort to determine whether or not any 
such studies are currently in process, the following 26 organizations 
were questioned early in May 1972: 

American Council op Education 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers 

American Asfvoci at ion of Community and Junior Colleges 
Associated Colleges of the Midwest 
Association of tin i vers i ty Evening Colleges 
Association of American Colleges 
Association of American Universities 
College and University Personnel Association 
National University Extensron Association 
American Association for Higher Education 
American College Public Relations Association 
American Association of University Professors 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges 
National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities 
Cooperative College Registry 
Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges 
National Association of Colleges and University Business 
Officers 

Federation of Regional Accrediting Admissions in Higher 
Education 

National Association of Collegiate Deans and Registrars 
Adult Education Association of the U.S. 
College Entrance Examination Board 

National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges 

National Catholic Educational Association 
American Society for Engineering Education 
National Commission on Accrediting 
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As of May 31, replies had been received from 23 of the organlza* 
tions. One of these had recently sponsored a report of peripheral in- 
terest to the problem of transfer students, two are currently sponsoring 
a report, three are jointly considering planning a conference, and two 
are actively engaged in conducting projects concerning transfer students. 
Brief analyses of this current activity follows: While the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers is not cur- 
rently engaged in any studies of transfer students and course credits, 
it should be noted that its quarterly journal and annua] reports contain 
numerous papers on this subject. Also, AACRAO is officiaHy represented 
on policy making committees of a number of other national educational as- 
sociations. It IS doubtful that any major change in college admissions 
policies and practices relating to transfer students could be adopted on 
a national scale without the support and endorsement of AACRAO. 

a. National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
Col leges . 

The National Association of State Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges, along with the American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities, and the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, un- 
der the auspices of the American College Testing Program, are involved in pre 
liminary discussions which will lead to a conference/workshop and a study 
on the problems of articulation. Funding from a foundation is presently 
being sought for this project. 

The Association is respons i bl e ,for the recently published report by 
Dr. Robert F. Carbone, Voting Rights and the Non-Resident Student , dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2 of this paper. 
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b . C ollege Entrance Examinations Board 

Dr« V/arren W. Willingham, senior research psychologist and director 
of the Access Research Office of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Palo Alto, California, recently completed a research report on articulation 
problems between two and four year institutions for ERIC. Dr. Willing- 
ham is a long-time researcher and authority on the subject of the college 
transfer student. His report, published July, 1972, titled. The No. 2 
Access Problem: Transfer to the Upper Division , is discussed in Chapter 
3 of th i s paper. 

c. American Association for Higher Education 

The American Association for Higher Education sponsored a recently 
published report by ERIC on March^l, 1972, on Veterans in Col lege , writ- 
ten by Brent Breedin. Dr. Breedin was associate director, ERIC Clear- 
inghouse on Higher Education at that time. 

d. Association of University Evening Colleges 

The Military Affairs Committee of the Association of University 
Evening Colleges is currently engaged in a study of the problems of col- 
lege transfer students wi th particular reference to Armed Services 
personnel . 

e. The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 

Previously reported in some detail in the section of this paper con- 
cerning Armed Services personnel, is the current project of The American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges to establish Servicemen's 
Opportunity Colleges. The Association is officially represented on al- 
most every committee, and every effort in higher education relating to 
resolving problems of the transfer student. 
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f. Th e American Council on Education 

Previously reported in some detail in the section of this paper 
concerning Armed Services personnel, is the Committee on Institutional 
Cooperation's current project to publish a guide to opportunities in 
liberal arts and sciences for the itinerant student. While not a unit 
of ACE, a staff member works with the Commfttee. 

The Office of Research of ACE is engaged in several studies which 
will reveal some information of importance to the subject of college 
student transfers. Such information, however, is only incidental to the 
main studies. For example, in its large-scale annual survey of entering 
college freshmen resulting in annual follow-up normative reports. Its 
report for the 1966-67 class^ Indicated the following information con- 
cerning student transfer plans after the f I rst year for all types of 
institutions. 



This same information is shown by various types of colleges, but It Is 
only one item among a number of others- Additional normative studies 
will be published for later classes In the near future. 

In another recently initiated study, conducted jointly with the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, the ACE has sent a question- 
naire to college students, former students and faculty rnembers throughout 
the U.S. soliciting information and opinions on a variety of subjects. 

^Alan E- Bayer, David E. Drew, Alexander W. Astin, Robert F. Boruch, 
and John A. Creager, The Fir s t Year of College; a Follow-Up Normative 
Report, American Qbuncil on Educat ion, Washington , D-C*, February 1970. 



Male 



Female 



Did not leave, do not 
plan to return to same 
col 1 ege 



9.0 



11.1 
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Among the questions, several are related to the subject of transfer of 

course credits, as follows: 

In total, \ many different colleges have you 
enrol led 5r 

Have you ^wer enrolled in a junior college? 

Since first entering college, have you ever dropped 
out for a term or longer? 

Recognizing that the Research Division has given too little atten- 
tion to the transfer student, its assistant director suggested the pos-- 
Sibil ity of a study, if requested by the Federal interagency Council on 
Education. As an immediate initial effort, probably at no cost to FICE, 
a. one-page questionnai re could be developed for some very well defined 
problems which would be sent to 560 cooperating institutions of higher 
education. More detailed studies on a larger scale could possibly be 
planned for the future. 

The American Council on Education is among the leading national 
higher education organizations involved in hefping resolve the problems 
of the transfer student. 

Addi Lional National Studies 

Undoubtedly there are national studies concerning transfer students 

and course credits which have not come to the attention of this researcher. 

For example, by sheer accident the following description of a study was 

sfound among a miscellany of research reports, 

Non-Trad i tional Study : OR 7290. The Commission on Non- 
Traditional Study, under a grant from the Carnegie Com- 
mission, is conducting an inventory of Institutional re- 
sources for non-^tradi t ional study in colleges and univer- 
sities. The Commission's Interests range from technically- 
aided instruction and individualized programs to extended 
offerings and external degrees. Questionnaires were sent 
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CHAPTER 8 



Summary o£ Major Findings; Some Additional 
TTOTnents, ijuestions, and a Kecommendation 

During the last decade, a number of researchers and observers 
In the field of higher education have been calling for change in ma'ny 
of the policies, practices and procedures used by leges and univer- 
sities in accepting undergraduate transfer students and courses for 
degree credit. What little attention has been yiven to reform, has 
been mostly minor and superf i ci al . Fortunately, however, there is cur- 
rently taking place in institutions of higher education a convergence of 
external and internal societal , human i st i c , educational and economic 
forces which promise to soon alter the conventional attitudes of faculty, 
admissions officers, administrators, and governing boards' toward the 
transfer student. 

First and foremost is the precipitous decline in the rate of in- 
crease in enrollment of college freshmen during the past two years. This 
decline promises to continue for some time in the future, and has already 
been felt in absolute numbers by large private universities and some 
state systems of higher education, including junior and community colleges. 
At the same time, the ratio of~hew transfer students to freshmen has risen 
from 7.5 percent In 196^3!....to 8.1 percent in 1968. While total enrollments 
continue to rise, the composition of the student body is expected to 
change.. More mature and more non-traditional students will be seeking 
college degrees, many of them with previous college courses or life ex- 
periences creditable toward a degree. 



These facts are not lost on college administrators who are beginning 
to realize that transfer students now comprise a major part of their 
student body — nationally at least one-third, and on some campuses, as 
much as one-half. Given the financial straits with which pre.ctically all 
institutions of higher education are currently w/^estling, admissions of- 
ficers and administrators may soon find it necessary to woo transfer 
students instead of treating them as second and third-class citizens of 
acadenxi. By the same token, faculties may soon find it necessary, to 
also woo students by liberalizing the restrictive criteria they have im- 
posed on admissions officers in their institutions for admitting transfer 
students to major programs of study. The economic law of supply and de- 
mand works equally effectively »n the field of education as it does in 
the market place! "Publish or perish" may or may not be a criterion for 
promotion and tenure of faculty members, but "no students - no faculty" 
takes precedence as a basic factor in determining continuing employment. 

As faculty members become concerned with liberalizing admissions 
criteria to increase student enrollments in their major programs, so will 
the some hO accrediting associations representing major disciplines and 
professions in higher education. Many of these associations, consisting 
of practitionrs in the field and the professors in the universities who 
train %he practitioners, have been responsible for establ i sh ing nation-, 
ally applicable restrictive admissions policies for transfer students In 
an effort to admit "only the best." While the practitioners may want to 
limit entry of new people into their field of specialization, the pro- 
fessors will not be so accommodating as to "self-destruct," 
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The sheer weight of the increasing numbers of Individuals in 
civilian life--as well as in the Armed Forces, and prisons — and veterans 
who are seeking a college education and degree through various optional 
and non-traditional methods not generally available as few as ten years 
and even five years ago must have an impact on colleges and universities. 
The. processing of the several hundreds of thousands more transfer students 
who will be -seeking admi ssion to institutions of higher education within 



the next few years is bound to force simplification and standardization 
of the transfer process. Several trends are already evident to support 
the estimated increase in magnitude over the currently estimated 5^1,000 
transfer students admitted annually: 

1. It is estimated that in 1972 the number of civilians 
taking CLEP examinations will be almost double the 
total number who took the examinations during the pre- 
vious year. 

2. For the first time, late in 1972, arrangements have been 
made between the Department of Defense and the College 
Entrance Examination Board for administering the CLEP 
Subject tests to Armed Service personnel and their 
dependents, as well as overseas civilian employees. This 
may well result in at least doubling the CLEP examinations 
passed in 1971 to about 150,000 per year in the very near 
future. 

3. The New York State Board of Regents' newly announced 
degrees in Associate of Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration, and Associate of Arts in Nursing 
which can be earned entirely by examinations which are 
open to anyone in the U.S. will undoubtedly attract many 
thousands of individuals. In addition, several other states 
are expected to announce the same type of external degree 
program. New Jersey already has. This new movement should 
result each year in additional thousands of people who, hav- 
ing earned external lower division degrees, will want to 
transfer their college credits to continue their education 
toward a bachelor's degree in resident colleges. 
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A. Tfie use of pass/fall and other non-traditional grading, 
practices by colleges and universities is a1 ready creat- 
ing difficulties for receiving colleges in determining 
grades for courses and calculating grade-^averages for 
'transfer students. Since the use of pass/fail grades is 
growing among institutions of higher education, particu- 
larly in preparing transcripts for transfer students, 
traditionally oriented admissions offices are already be- 
ing forced to liberalize their policies and practices with 
regard to such transfer students, 

5. Growing acceptance of the idea that many individuals should 
not complete their college education immediately after high 
school, but should "drop out" and "drop into" college over a 
period of- years, will further Increase the number of entering 
transfer students into colleges throughout the United States, 

All of these factors, which have taken shape within Just the past 
few years, must affect college transfer admissions policies. It will 
simply be impossible for admissions officers to justify the tremendous 
increase in staff which would be necessary to cope with the increased 
workload under traditional practices and procedures. Furthermore, 
equating prestige with restrictive admissions practices is an untenable 
position, and is being abandoned by a growing number of colleges and 
universities. And with state sytems of higher education responsible for 
a major share of state expenditures, it would be foolish indeed to be- 
lieve that the public and state legislators will long allow the publically 
supported colleges and universities to reject or restrict large numbers 
of their own state students seeking to transfer from one college to 
another within the state. Particularly, since so many researchers have 
characterized many of the restrictive practices as evidence of mere "whim 
and fancy" and even outright "absurdities," 

i major movement to bring some order and system into the transfer 
process — at least within state systems of higher education and between 
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clusters of junior and community colleges within a geographic area 
served by a senior institution — is the development of voluntary attic- 
ulation agreements. Some state systems have already legislatively man- 
dated, and others are reported planning to require articulation agree- 
ments throughout the entire state system. Experience with these artic- 
ulation agreements, however, indicates that they are extremely complex 
to negotiate, umbersome In operation, difficult to administer, and do 
little in the way of simplifying or standardizing the admissions process 
for either the so-'-nlled traditional or non-traditional transfer student, 
courses or programs of studies. 

Although It has only been since 1965 that researchers have been 
studying the dilemma of the college transfer process in any depth, dis- 
satisfaction with the slow rate. If any, of progress in achieving re- 
forms has prompted some observers to call for federal action of one sort 
or another. They point to the fact that the Federal Government heavily 
subsidizes many phases of higher education throughout the Nation, and 
that it has the duty to intervene — through issuance of regulations and 
guidelines under which states receive federal funds for colleges and 
universities — to assure fair and just treatment of students who trans- 
fer from one institution to another, particularly those students who seek 
to enter a college In another state. These observers consider higher 
tuition rates and different admissions requirements for out-of-state 
students as discriminatory, restrictive of Interstate commerce, and even 
more Importantly, as having.the effect of changing an important facet of 
American life. I.e., lessening the mobility of our citizenry. While the 
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courts have supported state sytems of higher education in such prac- 
tices in the past, recent decisions have- ruled ag^nsc differential tui- 
tion rates for students who have been declared eligible to vote in the 
state in which they are attending school. 

However, Federal Government intervention by flat at this moment in 
time to reform policies and practices of higher education institutions 
concerning transfer students does not appear to be justified. It is 
believed that too little time has elapsed since the dilemma of the trans- 
fer student emerged as a major problem, and that the solutions offered 
thus far have not been particularly well-taken. Furthermore, the series 
of internal and external events emerging and impinging on institutions 
of higher education, as described herein, have not yet been given the 
opportunity to have their full impact in forcing liberalization, simpli- 
fication and standardization of transfer policies and practices. It has 
been suggested, and is so recommended in this paper, that; the federal 
government's role in this matter at this time should be that of catalyst 
and leader in helping our Nation's sytem of higher education to plan 
and effect needed changes as the institutions and their representative 
national associations themselves see and understand the need. 

One strategy for assuming this leadership role is for the U.S. 
Office of Education (or possibly the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education) to sponsor, or arrange for the sponsorship of a conference 
(or series of conferences) of concerned national higher education assoc- 
iations, institutional representatives, and recognized authorities 1.0 
discuss the questions presented in this paper, as well as others which 
may be proposed, concerning the problems of the transfer student and 
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transfer o* course credits. Implementation of any recommendations 
which may arise from the conference (or conferences) should be the 
'^^ • responsibility of the concerned national educational organizations and 
their member institutions, with assistance from the federal government 
as may be requested and possible. Only if this strategy should rail 
in achieving substantial reform in the collegiate transfer process would 
the federal government be justified, it is felt, in taking any direct 
action by means of new laws or issuance of regulations in connection with 
grants, etc. 

Following are several questions which might serve as basic agenda 

items for the recommended conference (s) < The text which follows each 

question is included for clarification purposes and does not necessarily 

present all the pros and cons which may be found in the text of this 

paper. It is under-itood that these are quest ions — not recommendat ions 

for discussion. Many other questions for discussion and needed resolution 

may be found in the text and appendices of this paper. 

1 . What is the Possibility and Desirability for Establishing an 
Orderly System for Collection of National Data Concerning the 
Undergraduate College Transfer Student and How Could This be 
Accompl i shed? 

There is very little valid data on a national scale concerning the 
transfer student, his characteristics, numbers, mobility, needs, problems, 
etc. Almost all national research data on entering students in college 
has been confined to freshmen. As transfer students are beginning to 
comprise from one-third to one-half of the collegiate student body, how- 
ever, this same type of information must be gathered on a continuing 
basis to allow researchers and college officials to develop appropriate 
plans to accommodate this type of student. 
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Particular attention needs to be addressed to Armed Services per- 
sonnel while in service, and as Veterans, concerning their present col- 
lege status as well as transfer students. While much data are available 
concerning the education and training of the military, it does not lend 
itself to analysis, other than speculation. In terms of impact of mili- 
tary personnel as transfer students in colleges and universities through- 
out the U.S. It is quite possible that the Department of Defense might 
have to conduct a study in-depth of this problem over a period of time. 

It should be noted that this particular moment In time is most 
propitious for planning the type of data, how it is to be collected, and 
by which agency or organization. Very little national data exists cur- 
rently because it is only within the past few years~that the role and 
dilemma of the undergraduate college transfer student has been recognized 
as of major importance in higher education. 

The possible roles of the Research Division of the American Council 
on Education, the Department of Defense, and the National Center for Ed- 
ucational Statistics of the U.S. Office of Education, In the collection 
and dissemination of appropriate national data should be clearly de- 
veloped on a cooperative basis. Consideration should also be given to 
the frequency of data collection on a national basis as well as special 
subject interim reports. 

It should be noted that the Research Division of the American Council 
on Education may be willing, upon request from FICE, to immediately con- 
duct a special study of some clearly defined transfer student problems 
among 560 cooperat ing colleges and universities. This study might well 
research the question as to what should be studied on a national basis. 
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Recomi-.iendat ions should also be developed as to how a systematic 
and continuing collection of transfer btudent data can best be financed, 

2, What -rs the Possibility and Desirability of Establishing a 
Nationally Acceptable Policy of Using "Satisfactory" as the 
R ecognized Grade for Courses Being Submitted by Transfer 
Students to Receiving Institutions for Course Exemption and 
Degree Credit, and How Could This be Accomplished? 

It has been suggested that a receiving college leeos only to Know 
that a student has satisfactorily passed a courst being submitted for 
transfer credit. If this *s true, then why shouldn't that information 
be shown on the transcript without indicating any "failed" courses, or 
letter grades. With only this type of information available on the 
transfer student's transcript, receiving col leges would perforce dis- 
continue their, according to many researchers, meaningless, time-con- 
suming, costly, and pseudo-scientific grade-point averaging compu tat i on^^. 
The grade point average is alTOSt universal among institutions of higher 
education as the basis for admitting or rejecting transfer students. Use 
of the "Satisfactory" grade on transfer transcripts would be a major 
reform in leading to simplification and standardization of the course 
credit transfer process. 

Adoption of this concept need not necessarily lead to eliminating 
letter grades for i nt ra-inst i tut i onal purposes, e,g, , in the awarding of 
honors, financial aid, etc. It should be noted however, that a growing 
number of colleges and universities are using pass-fail grades for both 
internal and external purposes, 

3. What is the Possibility and Desirability o: Establishing Nationally 
Accepted Normative Cut-Off Scores for All CLEP Examinations so as 
to Eliminate the Need for Institutional Normative Studies and Dif- 
fering Cut-off Scores by Colleges and Universities, and How Could 
This be Accomplished ? 

At the present time the Council on College-Level Examinations recom- 
mends the 50th percentile as the cut-off score for accepting 
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CLEP Subject Examinations for degree credit but makes no recommendations 
for the General Examinations. TKe Commission on Accrediting Service 
Experience (CASE) of the American Council on Education recommends the 25th 
percentile for the CLEP General Examinations and the 50th percentile for 
the Subject Examinations. Both organizations also suggest the value to 
individual colleges and universities of conducting institutional normative 
studies so as to determine their own cut-off scores and amount of credit 
to be Awarded for both types of examinations. This has resulted In a 
wide array of practices. For example, CASE recommends six units of credit 
for each of the five tests in the General Examination for a total of 30 
credits or one year*s work, CLEP makes no recommendation at all. Some 
colleges and universities give as much as two years' credit for the Gen- 
eral Examinations; others give much less. Nor does either CLEP or CASE 
suggest specific courses to be exempted by the CLEP General Examinations, 
leaving this matter to individual institutions. 

Has there been sufficient experience with the CLEP examinations so 
that the CLEP Council is now in the position to make specific recommenda- 
tions as to courses to be exempted and credit hours granted which could be 
adopted on a national scale? If not, are there plans to do so in the 
future? 

As an ideal situation, probably unattainable, the adoption of one 
set of standards for application by all insti tutions of higher education 
in the acceptance and use of the CLEP examination results would resolve 
many of the problems now plaguing colleges and universities in handling 
non-traditional studies and grades for transfer credit purposes. 
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A. Wi at is the Possibility and Desirability of UtUizing CLEP 
Subject Examination Research for Deve?op?ng a Broad Base of 
General Education and introduct o ry HaTor Program Courses Which 
WM 1 be Accepted by all Institutions of Higher Education at 
Face Value for Transfer Purposes, and How Could This be 
Accompi i shed? 

\n order to develop a CLEP Subject Examination, the test developers 
must first determine tiiat there are a sufficiently large number of insti- 
tutions of higher education which cover the same general body of know- 
ledge under a particular course title. For example, ff a CLEP examina- 
tion is available for Sociology 1, there is assurance that most colleges 
and universities are teaching pretty much the same subject content for 
Sociology 1. If this were not true, then the CLEP examination for that 
course would be useless. Thus, a student who has satisfactorily com- 
pleted a course in Sociology 1 for which a CLEP examination is available, 
should be able to transfer the course credits to any other institution 
in the U.S. without the receiving institution studying the previous col- 
lege's catalog to determine whether or not there is any similarity in the 
courses offered by both institutions under the title "Sociology 1." The 
fact that the CLEP examination exists for that course is proof enough 
that sufficient similarity does exist. 

There are currently 3^ CLEP Subject Examinations, and there will 
soon * J more. They cover .a wide range of general education and introduc- 
to^y major program courses offered by many colleges and universities. 
If these courses, when taken by a resident student, were to be given the 
same acceptance as the CLEP examinations for the courses, the transfer 
process would be considerably simplified for both students and institutions. 
Furthermore, the institutions would save considerable admissions office 
staff time through the simplification of the transfer process which would 
Q be achieved. 
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It should be noted tl\at this concept still permits faculty of 



four-year instrtutions to establish, their Individual departiriental re- 



5- What is the Possibility and Desi rabi U ty of Eliminating Higher 
Tuition Rates and Admission Standards for Qut-of'-State Transfe r 
Students by Means of Reciprocity Agreements Between the States , 
and How Could This be Accomplished? 

A peculiar provi ncTal i sm Is being demonstrated by many state systems 

of public higher education In that higher admissions standards and tuition 

rates are being applied to out-of-state residents. These policies have 

had three effects : 



a. Most college students now attend and transfer to institu- 
tions within their home states in order to save money. 

b- There is a greater socioeconomic and cultural diversity 
of the student body than existed in the past. 

c. Geographical diversity of college student bodies is on the 
wane. This type of mix was a major goal of many institu- 
tions not too many years ago. 



Since both cultural and geographical diversity are desirable In the 
student bodies of colleges and universities, some action Is needed to 
discontinue unilateral action on the part of states to limit and even 
eliminate out-of-state students In publicly supported colleges. One 
suggestion of cons iderable* mer? t is the use of reciprocal agreements be- 
tween states to not discriminate between each other* s resident students, 
and/or for each state to pay tuition costs for any of its students attend- 
ing college in another state. These agreements might even include a 
national or several regional clearinghouses to maintain the records of 
tuitions due each state* The net effect could well be mere bookkeeping 
instead of any transfer of funds. 

It is believed that the pendulum has swung too far from unlimited 
acceptance of out-of-state residents by public colleges and universities 



quirements for upper division major study programs. 
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to quotas snd even restrictive practices which strongly militate against 

mobility of college students throughout the U.S. 

6. What is the Possibility and Desirability of Expanding the 
Servicemen's Opportunity College Concept for Junior and 
Community Colleges to Include Senior Institutions, and Kow 
Could This be Accomplished? 

One of the most important and far reaching developments in recent 
years in providing college education opportunities for military personnel 
is the development of the concept of the Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges. 
Selected junior and community colleges under this concept, become in ef- 
fect the '*home college" for military personnel college students. Developed 
jointly by the Department of Defense and a task force of the, American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, this program provides fcr 
the SOC to offer the enrolled servicemen necessary academic and career 
counseling for a program of studies leading to a college degree, regard- 
less of college attended or how course work is completed. As the service- 
man or servicewoman acquires credits for completed college work, the 
records are sent back to the SOC in which he or she originally enrolled. 
So long as the college work- is in accordance with the academic plan agreed 
upon (or revised v;ith approval of the SOC) , credit is applied to the de- 
gree. When the AA degree is earned, it is conferred by the SOC without 
any additional residency requ i rement on the part of the student. 

The SOC plan is now »n effect in several cooperating junior and a 
few senior colleges. It is hoped to expand this number in the near future. 

'3*- 

Consideration might be given to including more four-^year institutions 
in this concept as soon as possible so that mi 1 i tary servi ce personnel so 
desiring, could plan their program of studies for a bachelor degree. 
This could help eliminate present practices of many military personnel 
who acquire a smorgasbord of college-level courses, many of which have 
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no relationship to a degree program. While they could still take 

college courses for reasons other than acquiring a degree, at least they 

will know what courses they do need to take to obtain a degree. 

7. What IS the Possibility and Desirability of Establishing a 
National Examining and Accrediting University for Non-Tradi- 
tional Students and Study Programs by Expanding the Responsi- 
bilities and Functions of the Commission on Accreditation of 
^ Service Experiences (CASE), and How Could This be Acco'mp 1 i shed? 

The idea of a national examining and accrediting university to serve 
the needs and to promote programs of non-traditional studies and college 
degrees for non-traditional students is being recommended by a number of 
recognized authorities in higher education. Some of the responsibilities 
and functions suggested for this new university are already being pro- 
vided by the Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences (CASE) 
of the American Council on Education. If the National Examining Univer- 
sity concept has merit, CASE might be the logical organization to de- 
velop this concept. 

The experience and expertise CASE has already developed in provid- 
ing guidelines for institutions of higher education in granting college 
credit for technical training in the Armed Services could easily be 
applied to determining college credit recommendations for civilian vo- 
cational and technical training in post-secondary institutions. There 
Is an imperative need for such recommended guidelines since most colleges 
and universities will not provide college credit for such course-> in 
civilian schools, but will for Armed Services schools. 

case's experience and expertise in helping develop the General 
Educational Development (GED) testing program and the United States 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFi) correspondence courses and tests is not 
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equaled by any other organization or group of people in the United 
States. 

Starting with these programs, the National University could expand 
its services and programs to pronx)te and accredit new types of non-tra- 
ditional study programs, maintain a national record-keeping and trans- 
cript preparation service for non-traditional students and course credits, 
and issue its own degrees based either entirely on examinations, or a 
combination of examinations, life experiences, course credits earned !n 
residence, correspondence courses, etc., as the New York State Board of 
Regents is now doing with its external degree program. The National Uni- 
versity could provide these services for civilians as well as for mem- 
bers of the Armed Services. This last point is particularly important 
because the Air Force is attempting to meet these very needs for its per- 
sonnel through Its Community College of the Air Force. This unilateral 
action of the Air Force may be followed by the other branches of the 
Armed Services. It would be much more logical for CASE to develop into 
the National University so as to eliminate the need for any Armed Services 
"community colleges." 

If the "National University" concept is determined not feasible or 
viable, then there seems to be considerable merit in suggesting that the 
Department of Defense establish for all its military personnel an organiz- 
ational unit to serve as a record repository, collector, and disseminator 
(upon request of individual Armed Service personnel) of transcripts of all 
educational and training experiences acquired during military service. In 
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effect, this would assume the major functions envisioned by the origin- 
ators of the Community College of the Air Force. In providing trans- 
cripts, the Departrnent of Defense unit might even include the CASE sug- 
gested college equivalency credit for each military training experience. 
Such a service unit could be extreniely helpful ':o military personnel 
seeking to accumulate their records of education and training while in 
the Armed Services at such time as they enroll in a dagree program at a 
college or university. P resent practi ce requires the military, or the 
veteran, to write to all previous relevant institutions and organiza- 
tional units for proof of educational and training background. 

8. What is the Possibility and Desirability of Establishing a 
Special Commission to Develop a Rational Program for Trans- 
fer of Prison Inmate College Students to Regular College 
Students Upon Release from Prison, and How Could This be 
Accompl i shed? 

With growing numbers of prison inmates (estimated to reach 25,000 
in the near future) engaged in college-level studies as a means of 
"abilitatfon through education" it is a shock for many — upon release - 
to find it extremely difficult if not impossible to be accepted as a 
regular student by a number of institutions of higher education. Dis- 
continuity of educational programs by prisoners has been cited by au- 
thorities as one of the major reasons for ex-offender recidivism. 

The successes of Project Newgate in five states (see Chapter 6) 
for effecting smooth transfer of prison inmate college-level students 

to college campuses upon release indicates the possibility of developing 

similar programs in most other states, at least between prisons and 
publicly-supported colleges and universities. A special committee of 
college and university officials, together with prison educators, might 
well study Project Newgate and other like efforts, to eliminate dis- 
criminatory college admissions practices being applied to ex-offenders. 
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The specific problems posed by such practices cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue; they have too considerable a negative impact on our nation's 
law-enforcement, crime-prevention, and prison reform efforts. 

9- What is the Possibility and Desirability of the Regional Ac- 
crediting Associations Adopting Policies Relating to the 
Problems of Admission, Counseling, Financial Aid, etc.. Deal- 
ing with Undergraduate College Transfer Students, and How 
Could This be Accomplished? 

While the Commissions on Higher Education of the Regional Accrediting 
Associations have adopted certain policies and practices dealing with ad- 
mission of freshmen students, and other policies and practices dealing 
with all students in colleges accredited by the Association, the only 
specific policy concerned with transfer students is in the area of ap- 
plicants from unaccredited colleges and universities. It is believed 
that it is timely for the Commissions to develop and adopt policies 
which are much more positive and constructive in helping resolve the 
diverse, and in many instances, irrational and restrictive policies and 
practices which adversely affect the transfer student. The National 
Commission on Accrediting and the Federation of Regional Accrediting 
Commissions of Higher Education are aware of these problems and undoubt- 
edly would want to participate in any national effort designed to resolve 
them. 

It may also be possible for the Regional Accrediting Commissions 
of Higher Education to consider establishing policies and procedures to 
facilitate the adoption of core curricula in general education during the 
first two years of college which will be acceptable for transfer by all 
other insti tutior:s of higher education* It seems that if accreditation 
IS to have any viable meaning at all, it should certainly indicate at 
least this minimal credibility among our nation's colleges and universities. 
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A Final Word 



The above questions reveal but a sampling of the many problems 
plaguing college and uni verr i ty admin I st rators , as well as transfer 
students, concerning the admissions and other policies, practices and 
procedures affecting the transfer process* Many other questions, dis- 
cussed in this paper and suggested by several reviewers makes it abun- 
dantly clear that any study of the transfer student and his problems 
must inevitably merge into a study of all facets of higher education. 
As more and more high school graduates and their families regard college 
education as a right to be exercised at any time during their lifetime, 
it is obvious that traditional admissions practices which i riterf ere wi th 
that perceived right will not be allowed to long continue. Thus, we 
must conclude that the dimensions of the dilemma of the college transfer 
student cannot be measured by either the numbers of students involved, 
nor the attitudes of institutions of higher education and their bureau- 
cracies. The real measure in the U.S. lies in the strength of the hopes 
and aspirations of all who seek and are capable of realizing the benefits 
of higher education, whenever they desire, whoever they may be, wherever 
they are. 
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APPENDIX A 

Some Major Policies and Practices of Admissions Offices 
Relating to Applicants Seeking Transfer From One 
Institution of Higher Education to Another 

The following listing of admissions policies and practices relating 
to college transfer students is neither all-inclusive, nor do the brief 
discussions of the factors listed present all the variations and muta- 
tions of the many procedures involved. Furthermore, the text of this 
paper refers in greater detail to some of the policies, practices and 
procedures presented herein. Reference is also directed to Appendices 
B and C. 

A. Determining Accreditation or Non-Accreditation of the Previous 
Cbl lege . 

If the previous college(s) is not an accredited institution, 
n\ost accredited Institutions will not accept any courses taken for 
transfer, unless the previous institution can prove it is in the 
process of becoming accredited. Even in these instances, the re- 
ceiving college may require that the student have higher grades in 
the courses submitted for transfer than if the courses were taken at 
an already accredited institution. 

To assist the admissions offices in making such decisions, the 
American Association of College Registrars and Admissions Officers 
annually publishes i ts Kepcrt of Credit Given by Educatioaal Institutions 
as a guide for its membership, to obtain the information in this 
Report (which is referred to as the **bible** by most admissions offi- 
cers), a representative of a member institution in each state is 
asked to provide a list of educational institutions in that state 
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above the secondary level, and to indicate the policy of his 
i nst ? tut i<^/i for accepting credit from the other listed institutions 
for that state. For each college listed, the following information 
i s i ndi cated: 

(a) whether or not the college is accredited 

(b) the highest level of col lege degree offered 

(c) acceptance of credit by the reporting institution: 
A - credi t accepted 

B - credit accepted on a limited basis 

C - credit accepted provisionally 

E - credit not accepted 

I - insufficient information 
Since there are over 2500 institutions of higher education in the 
U.S., the value of this Report to admissions officers is obvious. 
As can be expected, some colleges and universities utilize the in- 
formation in the Report in a variety of unorthodox ways, not in- 
tended by AACROA, depending on the extent to which the institution 
applies restrictive admission policies. 
Campus Residency Requirements 

Almost all colleges and universities require that a student be en 
rolled full time for at least the last year of his studies in order 
to receive a degree from the institution. Thus a student who has 
attended several colleges over a period of years and accumulated 
enough course credits to satisfy the requirements for several 
bachelor degrees, would be given credit for only three years of 
study, and have to be a full-time student for one year of final 
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study at the institution from which he is seeking the degree. 
This policy works a particular hardship on Armed Services career 
personnel who may have t.iken courses at a number of colleges over 
a period of years but were never stationed long enough in one area 
to be considered a full-time student for one year. Even where he 
might have been able to attend a continuing education division of 
a college as a part-time student and received a degree, he was trans- 
ferred before completing his studies. Furthermore, many colleges 
will ro: accept courses taken, as a part-time student for transfer 
credit, even though the college offering the part-time courses will 
accept them for credit toward a degree. 
Non-Traditional Grading Policies 

A number of universities are using the "pass-fail" grading sys- 
tem. Most colleges interpret a "pass" grade as a C. Thus, if the 
receiving college requires a minimum grade of C+ or higher in order 
to accept a course for transfer, the "pass" graded course will not 
be accepted. 

Course Credit and Exemption-by-Examination Policies 

A number of colleges are utilizing the College Level Examination 
Program Subject Examinations in lieu of requiring students 
to enroll in a course. The student's transcript will simply indicate 
he has passed the course by taking the CLEP examination. If the re- 
ceiving college does not utilize that particular CLEP Subject 
Examination, the course may not be accepted for transfer. If the 
receiving institution does utilize that particular CLEP examination, 
it may request the student to have his previous college forward the 
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score he received on the examination before accepting the course 
for credit since many institutions of higher education have es- 
tablished differing scores as acceptable despite the recommenda- 
tions of the CLEP Council. Most colleges and universities, in ac- 
cepting the CLEP examinations for course exemption and/or credit 
towards a degree, will not charge tuition for the exempted course; 
some colleges will charge tuition fee and others will charge an 
administrative fee. 
D Grade Pol icies 

Most colleges will not accept a course with a D grade for trans- 
fer. Some may if the overall Grade Point Average is high enough and 
the D grade was not earned in a major course. Some colleges will 
include D grades in computing the grade , joint average, and others 
will exclude the course if it is not a major. Some colleges will 
accept the D grade in a course if it is one of a sequence of courses, 
and a grade of C+ or higher was earned in the next course in sequence 
Requ ! red Courses 

Some colleges require that certain courses in major areas of 
study must be taken for degree credit only at the institution. For 
example, many colleges of education require all methods courses be 
taken at their institution and will not accept for transfer any 
methods courses taken at previous colleges. There are many such 
special requirements established by f" I ty of the departments and 
schools of the institution, including higher grade point averages for 
particular departments or schools than are accepted for general ad- 
mission to the institution. 



G, Time-Lapse Pol icies 

The problem of time-lapse since completion of previous study 
IS handled differently by institutions. Some will not accept any 
courses for transfer which were taken five, eight, or ten years 
previously. Others will accept within this limit only social science 
and liberal arts courses. Still others will accept any work pre- 
viously satisfactorily completed at any time. And others may re- 
quire the student to take an examination if he wants credit for a 
course over ten years old, 

H, Differing Calendars for School Year 

If the receivino -ollege is on a course basis (e.g., 32 courses 
required for a ba^ lelor's degree) and the previous college is on a 
semester, quar :ir, or tri-semester basis, the receiving college 
must convert the credit hours into a course basis. Besides the in- 
ordinate amount of time involved for computing the conversions for 
each course acceptable for credit, the student frequently loses some 
credit hours in the process, 

I , Parallel Course Policies 

Most colleges will accept for transfer credit only those courses 
taken in previous colleges v^ich are parallel to ones offered by the 
receiving college. Since the transcript shows only the course title, 
the receiving college will refer to its library of college catalogs, 
going back many years, for a description of the course in the pre- 
vious college. If the body of* knowledge covered by the course, as 
described in the catalog, generally covers the same body of knowledge 
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of a course offered by the receiving college, it will be accepted. 
Otherwise the course will not be accepted for credit, even though 
it may carry the same tiile as a course offered by the receiving 
col lege. 

Another factor which enters Into acceptance of course for trans- 
fer is whether or not the course !s a required or elective course 
for the major program"" of studies in which the student is enrolled. 
If all the courses being offered for transfer are considered elec- 
tives by the receiving college, and they exceed the number of elec- 
tives allowed, the extra courses can be accepted but will not be 
credited toward degree status. 

Of particular significance in this matter are the ethnic courses 
being offered minority groups on many campus,es. It is very rare that 
these same courses would be offered for degree credit In many other 
colleges.. Thus, minority students who enroll in such courses, and 
transfer to anotlier institution, frequently lose credit for those 
courses . 

In efforts to overcome the considerable amount of time spent by 
admissions office personnel in reviewing catalogs of previous insti" 
tutions to determine parallelism of cours,es, a number of geographic- 
ally associated institutions of higher education have established 
"articulation agreements" whereby they have agreed that a particular 
numbered and named course in one institution will be accepted for 
transfer credit in another institution which offers the approximately 
same subject matter coverage under a different course number and 
name. While there are many problems associated with keeping these 



agreements current because of frequent change of course content, 
addition and deletion of courses, the agreernents do serve a useful 
purpose. 

Minimum Number of Credit-Hour Policies 

Many institutions of higher education have established policies 
concerning class level status to which a transfer student will be 
admitted based on a minimum number of credit hours or courses, re- 
gardless of what his status was in the previous Institution. Fre- 
quently, a student who has sophomore or junior status in his previous 
college will find himself considered a freshman because a number of 
his previous courses were not accepted for credit. When this happens 
admissions policies and practices applicable to entering freshmen 
are applied by the receiving university. This means submission of 
the high school transcript, etc., etc. 
Correspondence School Courses 

Few tradi tlonal ly oriented colleges and universities will accept 
for transfer credit any courses completed by correspondence except 
those correspondence courses offered by accredited colleges and uni- 
versities. A number of universities will accept a varying number of 
college level correspondence courses — usually no more than the 
equivalent of one year's credit hours completed in an accredited 
collegiate institution with a grade of C or higher, provided the 
correspondence course Is applied by the Institution offering It for 
credit towards a degree. Those correspondence courses accepted must 
satisfy the requirements of the undergraduate major program In which 
the student Is enrolling at the r'^celvlng Institution. 



L , Speci . al Policies Designed for Veterans and Armed Services Personnel 
Most colleges and universities will accept for transfer many of 
the educational courses and training programs, provided by the Armed 
Services for i ts personnel , if the courses can be utilized toward 
the fulfillment of a degree, either as a required or an elective 
course. The Admissions Office personnel utilize the widely accepted 
American Council on Education's Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services for determining the amount of 
equivalent college credit hours to be applied to each course taken by 
the veteran or Armed Services personnel. 

Practically all institutions of higher learning also accept for 
transfer any college level United States Armed Forces Institute cor- 
respondence or extension course satisfactorily completed if the course 
applies to the students degree program at the receiving institution. 
J However, a number of institutions will not accept for credit any such 

courses completed only by USAFI end-of-course examinations. 

Through a combination of USAFI correspondence courses and educa- 
tional and training programs in Armed Services schools, etc., it is 
possible to receive as much as two years credit toward a degree in 
many colleges and universities. Additional credit of up to one year 
may be granted for applicable courses taken at accredited institutions 
of higher learning.- Ha//ever, practically all colleges and universi- 
ties require a minimum of one year credit hours or courses in resi- 
dence for awarding of the degree.. This residence requi reriTent is al- 
most always the final year before graduation. Thus if a student had 
spent his freshman year in residence, he must still spend his senior 
year in residence to obtain a degree. 
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Critical Articulation Incidents and Problems of the . 
College Student Transfer Process 

Early in April, 1972, the University of Tennessee held a Statewide 
conference of college admissions officers and other officials to discuss 
the problems of articulation for students transferring from the junior to 
the senior colleges throughout the State. To provide a realistic base 
for the conference, officials were asked to supply examples of problems 
and episodes dealing with the student transfer process. Following are 
some of the incidents reported to the Conference Planners. 

1. The most common incident of concern we experience is courses 
completed at the two-year college that are normally required at 
the junior/senior level. This affects that total upper division 
requirement for graduation. The student then must either repeat 
the course for upper level credit or take additional junior/ 
senior courses to meet the minimum requirement; e.g., a student 
completes organic chemistry at a junior college. He indicates 
the same text book was used and other si mi lar ' requi rements. The 
senior institution disallows upper division credit. 

2. A community college student is told by counselors that to actually 
receive the A. A. degree is of vital importance for transfer. 
Strict adherence to the A. A. degree program can result in a fail- 
ure to meet lower division requirements at the four-year school. 
Actually, graduation from the community college with the A. A. de- 
gree is seldom among the major criteria used to determine admis- 
sion to four-year institutions. 
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3* Iri many areas of study the senior college may require a 2.00 
or "C" average for transfer after the G3Dmpletion of one year. 
A community college student could meet university admission 
requirements but would not qualify for admission to the major 
program of his choice if the department requires a higher Grade 
Point Average for its students. 

I suppose our most frequent problem with two-year transfer 
students is their completion of at least seventy quarter hours 
of upper division work . Occasionally we have two-year transfer 
students who do not meet our graduated Grade Point Average scale 
However, most of these students are eligible for admission if 
they have remained out of college work for at least one quarter 
after leaving the two-year colleges. 

5. A student at a college or university experiences academic diffi- 
culty and attempts to transfer to a community college^ He finds 
that the community college requires a "C" average for transfer. 
In such instances, the community college appears to have lost 
sight of its role as an open door institution with emphasis on 
teaching and counseling. 

6. There are four-year public institutions in the State who do not 
accept a grade of "D", even when the, student has an Associate 
Degree. This creates a hardship for some students. 

7. A community college faculty attempts to be innovative in regard 
to curriculum only to find that four-year institutions will not 
accept the courses in. their tradition-bound curriculum. After 
many frustrated attempts, the community col lege facul ty resign 
themselves to mimicking the university. 
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8. Arbitrary and sudden curriculum changes by senior institutions 
without notifying the two-year institution creates time problems* 
to our students when they transfer, 

9, Prior to August of 1970, we accepted EngUsh Composition taken 
as extension work. If students graduate from the community col- 
lege with extension credit in English Composition, will the four- 
year institution accept this? Our institution no longer accepts 
English Composition taken as extension work. 

10, A student completes two years at a community college and transfers 
to a university. He later finds that he needs to attend a summer 
session at the community college near his home to take two lower 
division electives. He cannot avail himself of this opportunity 
to save time and money due to the senior college requirement that 
the last ninety hours presented for graduation must be completed 
in a senior col lege. 

11, Tommy was a member of the first graduating class of Dyersburg 
State. He graduated with a cumulative Grade Point Average of 
3.82. He was active in campus activities and seemed well-rounded. 
He transferred to the University of Tennessee at Martin and was 
told that he would have to audit MAT 2010 and 2020 before he 
could receive credit for those courses. He later withdrew from 
UTM without completing the first quarter^ 

12, Shawn attended Dyersburg State and was a member of the first 
graduating class. He transferred to the University of Tennessee 
at Martin and enrolled in the School of Liberal Arts. When h^ 
received his acceptance, he was notified that he had a math de- 
ficiency since he had earned only one credit in high school 




al gebra. 
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S}.awn had completed MAT 1110, 20, 30 at Dyersburg State and was 
unable to understand why he should have a deficiency in math 
since this sequence was all the math required for the degree he 
was. seeking- He finally made a special request to the Comrnlttee 
on Degrees at UTM for a waiver; the Committee denied this request. 
13- Tim Smith took Chemistry III at Tennessee Technological Univer- 
sity and needs Chemistry 112, 113 to complete his chemistry re- 
quirements in Pre-Med. 

Our Chemistry sequence (1010-20-30) transfers to Tennessee Tech. 
as their General Chemistry (101-2-3) but not as 111-2-3. Chem- 
istry 101-2-3 at Tech is a terminal course for those planning to 
take only one year of chemistry for curricula requiring more than 
one year of. chemi stry . 

The sequence at Roane State Community College, Chemi stry . 1010-20- 
30 will transfer to the Unlyerslty of Tennessee at Chemistry 
1110-20-30 which is the required chemistry for Pre-Med at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Tim plans to return to Tech 5f he makes a B in Chemistry 1020 
at Roane State; Tech will accept this as his required chemistry. 
If he makes a C he can go a quarter to U.T. where the chemistry 
series is accepted and then transfer to Tech and Tech will accept 
this as the required chemistry. 
14. Four-year colleges seem too concerned with the detailed investi- 
gation of the Community College courses. 



15. Course descriptions seem to be a problem especially in this 

area of pol i ti cal science- The following is a political science 
series at Roane State Community College: 

Pol 1010 - Fundamentals of American Government 
Pol 1020 - United States National Government 
Pol 1030 - State and Local Government in the United States 
The j>eries transfers directly to the University of Tennessee as 
their 2210-20-30, American Government and Politics, 

Pol 1010-20 transfers to Tennessee Tech, as their 222 American 
Government and Pol 1030 transfers as 222, State and Local 
Government, 

The situation becomes nx^re complicated when a student is trans- 
ferring to a senior institution on the semester system. The Pol 
1010-20 would probably transfer to Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity as 221, 222 American Government, but the courses at 
Roane State Community College would be for six (6) quarter hours 
and the courses at M.T.S.U. represent six (6) semester hours. 
The same is true for Pol 1030 which represents three (3) quarter 
hours credit- This course would probably best transfer to 
M.T.S.U. as 328, State and Local Government, but the three (3) 
quarter hours would again be short of the three (3) semester 
hours at M.T.S.U. 

Students who are taking PoHcltal Science as an elective are 
not too concerned about the situation. But a student at R.S.C.C. 
who plans to major in Political Science and transfer to M.T.S.U. 
T-rJ^r^ is faced with a difficult situation. 
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16. I am associated with advising and guiding in the area of pre- 
engineering. The major problem on t ransfer seems to be the lack 
of communication between the Dean of Admission for Engineering 
at UT and the various departments. There also is occasionally 

a problem in evaluation of transcript. Different courses are 
evaluated differently by different individuals. The major dif- 
ficulty is that the Dean of Engineering and the head of the de- 
partment do not agree on what courses might be accepted by the 
various departments, my division chairman and myself. 

Basically, I have reached agreement with the Dean of Engineer- 
ing on which courses will transfer. When the students have 
their transcript sent and/or have a personel interview with the 
department chairmen they are not necessarily given full credit 
for all courses even though earlier agreemer.r nas been obtained. 
We have advised our students that if they ar ^ confronted with 
one of these problems they are to call or contact us immedi- 
ately so we can take steps to correct the situation. 

We have few if any problems with our transfer students to the 
other institutions such as Tennessee Tech. and Georgia Tech. 

17. Upper division credits . A policy of long-standing has been to 
require a minimum of 66 quarter hours of upper di vi sion work for 
the baccalaureate degree. It is inappropriate to allow upper 
division credit for work taken during the freshman and sophomore 
years. When students in two-year institutions take courses 
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which normally are taught during the junior and senior years 
in senior institutions, they sometimes experience difficulty 
in earning the full 66 quarter hours credit in the senior 
I nsti tution. 

18. Financial aid . Frequently students who have participated in 
the financial aid program at the two-year institution are sur- 
prised 10 find that they are unable to receive financial assist- 
ance at tne four-year institution. The question normally is not 
one of eligibility; rather, a question of the availability of 
funds. Many students seem to think that the transfer of eligi- 
bility for financial aid and its a^slgnn^nt to them is an auto- 
matic procedure. 

19- We h^ve counted and quantified until we have about reached the 
upper limits. When it comes to knowledge, which Is presumably 
the mission of all of us, what difference does It really make 
if a quarter's credit Is equivalent to a semester's credit? 
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Some Articulation Problems Within Selected State 
Systems of Higher Education 

Excerpted and quoted from: 

Frederick C. Kintzer, Nationwide Pi lot 
Study on Articulation , ERIC Clearing- 
house for Junior Colleges, Topical 
Paper No. 15, University of California, 
Los Angeles, December, 1970. 

Ari zona 

Many problems have been called to the attention of the Higher 
Education Coordinating Committee: 

1. A double standard has been created because of colleges not 
transferring grades: 

a. It is possible for a transfer student to graduate 
Phi Kappa Phi even though he has a poor first year 
academically at some junior college. Since hli' grades 

do not transfer (only credits), his grade-point average ' 
at the university is calculated on a different basis from 
the native student's, whereas the latter must live with 
his first-year grades. 

b. The native student has an advantage at a university 
in that he can overcome a certain number of D's to 
graduate* The junior college transfer cannot apply 
the D's that he received at the junior college to 
graduation, since he cannot transfer them. 



2. The junior colleges and the universities have different 
residence requirements. A student can, as a resident, 
attend the junior college in the State for one semester and 
then transfer to the university thinking that he is a resi- 
dent, only to find out that he is not classified as such at 
the universi ty. 

3. The junior colleges have an open-door policy and, as a result, 
have many remedial courses not designed for transfer purposes. 
Students who have had to take remedial courses because of 
academic deficiencies graduate from the Junior college only 

to find that, when they transfer to a university, they have 
less than a Junior standing. The universities, as a result> 
are falsely accused of not accepting Junior coll^ege credits. 
Cal ifornia 

All segments of public higher education in California, the university, 
the State colleges, and the community col leges , share responsibility for 
difficulties that tend to block the smooth operation of the California 
Plan for ArLlculat ion. Differences in philosophy exist: The university, 
partly because of its increasingly selective role, maintains exacting 
entrance requirements and insists on rigorous academic performance. 
Community colleges, as open-door institutions, take students where they 
find them and allow them to move along under more flexible standards. There 
are signs, however, to suggest that the university is becoming more flexi- 
ble and the communi ty col leges more exacting. 
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Impediments on the university-State college side are the tendencies to: 

1. formalize curricular changes arbitrarily rather than 
cooperatively 

2. shift courses from lower to upper division and, in general, 
obliterate the separation between the two divisions. (Com- 
munity colleges, as earlier indicated, cannot offer upper- 
division work.) 

3- limit the amount of transfer credit in certain fields, e.g., 
physical education, business education, and music 
develop differing major fields and graduation requirements 
among schools and colleges on university campuses, and among 
the California State colleges. 
Some community colleges present problems in that they: 

1. fail to offer prerequisites for a course normally regarded 
as intermediate or specialized, or if prerequisites are es- 
tablished, fail to mention them in requests for recognition 
of the course 

2. submit, for university-degree credit, courses that are at 
least partially vocational and, in the case of less experienced 
institutions, mix subcol 1 egi ate and collegiate material in 
transfer courses 

3. fail to establish a system of managing articulation within 
the community college itself 

4. rely on communication between community college professors and 
university professors rather than between articulation officers, 
e.g., deans of university colleges (through the Universi ty Of- 
fice of Relations with Schools) and deans of instruction In 




community colleges. 



Florida 

( Editor's Note : Because Florida's sytem of articulation is con- 
sidered as one of the few harbingers of the future, along with California, 
New York and Washington by Frederick C. Kintzer, the entire Florida re- 
port is reproduced below. There are 27 public comprehensive junior col- 
leges in countywide districts or groups of countiesJ 

Backg round . Although one junior college Wc3 established In Florida 
in 1927, rapid growth did not occur until after 1957 legislation adopted 
the Community College Commission's Master Plan. Development has been ex- 
plosive since that time. Two out of three freshmen now attend community 
colleges; a community college Is located within commuting distance of 
the homes of 99 percent of the State's population. 

Florida was the first (and still the only) State to develop and im- 
plement a Statewide transfer formula of general education requirements. 
A sped al^ commi ttee for articulation activities, first organized in 1957 
and reconstituted in 1966, gave it impetus and direction. Articulation 
problems were identified and task force committees were organized in 
various subject areas. Statewide conferences were preceded by a state- 
ment on expected requirements of lower-division courses. The Profes- 
sional Committee gave attention to such matters as calendars, student 
organizations, and articulation problems in general. Recent State gov- 
ernment reorganization has given added Impetus to this committee -- it 
is currently in the process of being reconstituted to have representa- 
tion from the Chancellor's Office of the University system, from the 
director's office of the Division of Community Colleges, and from the 
State Commissioner of Education. 



Phi losophy . The articulation pact outlined below is based on the 
understanding that transfer should be accomplished without roadblocks, ^ 
that institutional integrity is of crucial importance. Education Is 
recognized as "a continuous process even though handled in separate ad- 
ministrative units." Emphasis has recently been given to occupational 
education by major increases in State funding. The basic formula pre- 
pared and issued by the Florida State Department of Education and ap- 
proved by 'the Board of Regents and the State Board of Education in 1965 
states that: , 

Junior college transfers should be considered aS 
having met the general education requirements of 
the receiving senior institution if the junior college 
has certified that the student has completed the lower- 
division general education requirements of the junior 
college. This policy should apply to all junior col- 
lege transfers, both graduates and nongraduates. 
Policies and Procedures . Among the supporting policies are the 
fol lowing: 

1. Requirements for admission to upper-division colleges and 
schools of the Florida public universities should be the 
same for Florida public junior college graduates as for 
students who complete the first two years on a university 
campus. Those transferring from the public junior colleges 
before graduation shall be treated as any other transfer 
student and must meet all university requirements for lower 
as well as upper divisions. 



2- Admission to the upper division should be granted to any 
■graduate of a State-accredited junior coHege in the State 
of Florida who has completed the college-parallel program and 
whose graduation shall normally be on the liasis of an overall 
average of 2*00 based on the 4.00 system on all college work 
attempted. Junior college graduates should be permitted to 
make up prerequisites while in upper-di vi s fon status. The 
university wrll consider exceptional cases, within the capa- 
cities of the university, on recommendation from the junior 
college and If space ts available. 

3. All credits of C or better should be received, accepted, and 
recorded on the transferring student's record by the receiving 
senior institution so that the upper-division colleges may de- 
termine how many additional hours are needed for graduation 
with a bachelor ' s degree. This would not necessitate the re- 
moval of minimum upper-division requirements for graduation 
but would protect the transferring student against loss of 
credits in excess of Gh hours when such courses are applicable 
to the degree the student is seeking. 

4. The graduation requirements^ in effect at a receiving senior 
institution at the time a student enrolls at a public junior 
college should apply to that student in the same manner that 
graduation requirements of that senior institution apply to 
its native students, provided the student's attendance record 
is continuous. 
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5- Nothing in the above should obscure the fact that degree- 
granting institutions have a significant responsibility for 
insuring that the degree holder has a reasonable competency 
and an equal chance to compete In his chosen profession. 
Problems . Changes in personnel are a major problem. Since articu- 
lation involves many decisions by many different people, it is difficult 
to keep agreements among institutions well understood and regularly im- 
plemented in the same measure, especially when such procedures are un- 
like more tradi tional decisions. 

Future , Agreements recently developed by Department of Education 
administrators and representatives of the Board of Regents would: 

1, Establish the Associate in Arts as the transfer degree 

2, Create a coordinating committee to review individual student 
appeals 

3, Recognize institutional integrity in decision-making. Com- 
munity college students receiving the A. A. degree, for example, 
would be admitted as juniors in the university system. Deter- 
mination of the major course requirements for the B.A. degree, 
including lower-division major courses, would be the responsi- 
bility of the State university awarding the degree. No State 
university would be allowed to require additional lower-division 
general education courses of the transfer students in the asso- 
ciate in arts degree program. 

Reaching agreement on which courses are to be considered suitable for 
transfer will probably be the most difficult problem. 



M] inois 

Certain practices of senior institutions present transfer 
difficulties: 

1. General education requirements differ in the various universi- 
ties and among colleges within the universities, in terms of 
course sequences that fulfill the general education require- 
ments for the degree. This makes it almost impossible for a 
student to select appropriate courses at the junior college 
unless he knows to what university and to what college within 
it he plans to transfer. 

2. Different major field and graduation requirements have been 
developed by the various colleges and departments on several 
university campuses, both "public and private. The junior col- 
lege isj therefore, not able to say to a student, "If you com- 
plete this curriculum you will be able to go to any of the. State 
universities and complete a bachelor^s degree in a given field 
with two more years of upper-division work." 

Problems in transfer of credit caused by junior college practices 

are: 

1. Some junior colleges do rot specify general education require- 
ments for all baccalaureate-oriented two-year programs. 

2. Content of many junior college courses is difficult to determine. 
This becomes a particular deterrent in transfer to specific 
fields. 
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3- Matiy junior colleges do not specify whether their courses 
are designed for transfer or for vocational and technical 
students. This makes it difficult for the director of ad- 
missions know whether these courses actually prepare the 
student for university degree work, 

k. Some junior colleges fail to inform students that many of their 
vocational-technical courses are not designed for transfer, 

5, Some junior colleges report only passing grades, 

6, Many junior colleges have no specific definition of a transfer 
student, 

(Edi tor ' s Note : The following remarks concerning future plans of the 
higher education system in Illinois is of interest in that a number of 
other states are establishing policies, either legislatively or by com- 
mon agreement, to give priority to state residents for admissions and 
transfer into the Staters colleges and universities,) 

Major growth at the University of Illinois is destined to be in the 
upper-division and graduate programs, particularly since the Illinois 
Board of Higher Ed.ucation's Master Plan specifies that Tower-division 
enrollments be hel d to* cur rent levels on all public State university 
campuses (except the Chicago Circle campus of the University of Illinois 
and the Edwardsville campus of Southern Illinois University), Admissions 
policies are therefore being planned to encourage transfer at the junior 
level. This, it is felt, will increase the yield of bachelor degrees 
produced by the university system and make more, effective use of the 
State ' s faci H ties . 
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Phase II of the Master Plan for Higher Education will result In 
the establishment of two upper-division and first-year-graduate univer- 
sities, one beginning in the fall of 1970 and the other in the fall of 
1971. 

These institutions are being especially designed to accept junior 
college graduates, particularly majors in' the humanities, social sciences, 
business and commerce, and education. 

Policies now under consideration by the University Committee on 
Admissions Include priority for Illinois junior college transfers who 
have completed two years of college work. 
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